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Making a Will 


make a will. Many do so; others put off 

this important matter until too late. To 
many the process of setting aside property in trust, 
either by will or by agreement, seems complicated 
and difficult. The exact effect of such action is 
not clear either as to themselves or as to those 
whom they wish to benefit by the trust. They 
hesitate to make inquiries, feeling possibly that 
they are unduly disclosing their own personal 
affairs or else that by asking questions they are 
committing themselves in some way to continue 
with the establishment of a trust whether they 
really desire to do so or not. 

The Old Colony Trust Company wishes to make 
it clear that its officers are at all times ready to 
explain to anyone the operation and effect of trusts 
of different kinds; that they do so gladly and with- 
out charge; that all inquiries of this nature are 
regarded as confidential and that no one having 


ood PERSON owning property should 


made such inquiries as he wishes is thereby under 
the slightest obligation to carry the matter further. 
If, after obtaining the information he desires, he 
decides to establish the trust and nominate the 
Old Colony Trust Company trustee, he may be 
assured that every detail will receive the utmost 
care and attention whether the trust is small or 
large. Conservative management is assured and 
every possible safeguard given to the fund. 

The beneficiary in this way obtains the benefits 
intended to be bestowed upon him instead of having 
forced upon him an unaccustomed and_ perhaps 
burdensome labor. Property left to persons not 
in active business and without financial experience 
is often a source of much care and worry to its 
owner, and unwise investments made _ through 
inexperience often deprive those to whom the 
property is left of the benefits the donor intended 
to bestow upon them. 


Personal Attention to Beneficiaries 


The Old Colony Trust Company has made every provision for assuring to the beneficiaries of its 
trusts as much personal attention as they might expect to receive from individual trustees, 
(a) In the matter of investments, by establishing a trust committee of experienced individual 


trustees, and 


(b) In the matter of advice and assistance of various kinds, by placing at their disposal the 
time of the Vice-Presidents and the officers of the trust and legal departments. 
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I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 


—Cowper. 
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Peace CN EARTH, 
Kinoness, Justice! 
AND MERcy To: 
Every Living 
CREATURE. 


Boston, April, 1912 


Ethics and the School | 


E are emancipated in spots. 
We have gone to extremes 
on some things and utter- 
ly neglected others. We 
have invented photogra- 
phy and the scientific 
method and are about 
getting ready to fly. We 
have transformed the reap- 
hook into the harvester 
and the loom into the 

factory and become so skilled in celestial explora- 
tion that we can tell the composition of a world 
so far away that it takes centuries for its light 
to get to us. But in the manufacture of men 
and women we are using the same old machinery 
and the same old recipes that have been used 
by mankind for hundreds of years. 

If the whole human race would only sit down 
and think for awhile, and see where we have 
come from and where we are going, and then go 
to work in a business-like way and formulate a 
scheme that will land us at our destination— 
that’s what we need—meditation, consciousness. 

The original organ of education was the home. 
The mother was the first teacher. Among the 
higher societies of men, however, a new organ 
has arisen. It is the school. Education is 
rapidly becoming the business of a class special- 
ized for this work. And upon this class is des- 
tined to devolve more and more as time goes by 
the function of transforming the raw material of 
human infancy into the finished product of in- 
telligent, useful, healthy, and right-loving men 
and women. 


The Most Useful Subjects 

The ability to weigh the stars is all right. but 
it is not more important than the disposition to 
be just. 

Teach German or geography or algebra or any 
other subject now taught in our schools to a class 
of boys and girls fora year. Then go to work and 
teach morals and humanity for the same length 
of time and with the same skill and persistence, 

J. Howard Moore, instructor in the Crane Technical 
High School, Chicago, is the author of ‘“‘The Universal 
Kinship,” “‘The New Ethics,”’ etc., and is well known as 


a lecturer on humane topics. The above article is con- 
densed from two addresses delivered by him in Boston. 


By Professor J. HOWARD MOORE 
and compare the effects of the two different 
kinds of instruction on the lives of those boys 
and girls. Is there any doubt which subject 
would be the more useful? A human being may 
be jammed full of German or geometry or biology, 
and yet be a barbarian. In fact, a being without 
moral character is worse off ‘‘educated”’ than if 
he were ignorant. For “education’’ merely 
effectualizes an individual's power for evil. To 
“educate” an enormity is to confer teeth upon a 
monster. Let the intellect sleep or civilize it. 
We need a new science and a new enthusiasm. 
We need texts and courses of study designed to 
correct the imperfections of human _ heredity. 
Human young should be revised, not simply in-* 
tellectualized. The rational and emotional ten- 
dencies should be scientifically and systematic- 
ally assorted, the evil ones weeded out and the 
good encouraged. Schools should be reforma- 
tories. Illumination is not enough for beings 
who come into the world fashioned for erroneous 
conduct. Cephalization is not civilization. 


Can Morals Be Taught? 


It is a commonplace that it is not possible to 
teach morals—that if we get them at all it must 
be in some such subconscious way as we get the 
measles. Another commonplace is that morals 
are already taught in the schools all the time. 
And not infrequently the same individual is 
found promoting both of these commonplaces at 
the same time. 

Ethical culture is more than the tfaining which 
comes from telling a child to sit down or stand 
up or apologize or be punctual. These things are 
well, but the effects are superficial. They are 
merely supplementary to what should be taught 
in order to lay in the minds of the young any- 
thing like a firm basis for civilization. The 
mainsprings of human character lie in the great 
centers of feeling and conviction, and these are 
left untouched by mere formal obedience to 
school rules. 

Children should be taught the science of ethics 
as well as the technique. They should be taught 
why they should do certain things and why they 
should refrain from doing other things. They 
should be taught the utility of truth, honesty, 
kindness, and the other excellences of life, and 


the inutility of their opposites. They should be 
supplied with moral standards and moral ideals 
to act as anchors in times of storm. They should 
understand what they are composed of and where 
the various ingredients in their composition came 
from. Teach these things to the young along 
with a knowledge of the nature of habit, and you 
will lay a foundation for character and civiliza- 
tion which will be as rock to quicksands, com- 
pared with that incidental training derived from 
mere conformity to school rules. . 

Kindness, humanity, truthfulness, and moral 
courage can be taught to young minds just as 
easily and effectively as Latin or arithmetic. 
All that is necessary is to begin early enough, use 
ingenuity, and keep at it. It is not possible to 
teach morality to all with complete success. 
Mournful as the fact is, there are beings who 
come from the loins of men with such a wealth 
of evil impulses, with such an aptitude for doing 
the wrong thing, that the most determined 
efforts to correct them sometimes seem futile. 
Happily, however, we are far enough along in 
our evolution for such beings to be exceptional 
in the human race and not the rule. But there 
are boys and girls who can’t learn geometry to 
save their lives. Yet we go on teaching it for 
200 hours every year even though our teaching 
often lands in stony places. We cannot hope to 
make every human being healthy and athletic, 
even with the best methods that we can think 
of now, but this should not weaken our faith in 
physical culture. 


Childhood the Critical Time 


The time when character should be revised, 
the only time when it can be revised, is in the 
ductile days of childhood. The child is clay. 
The adult is rock, or nearly so, the degree of 
solidification increasing usually with the passing 
years. Few beings are free after about 25 or 30. 
The trunk tendencies of the mind become es- 
tablished by that time and we settle down to 
the vocation of going round and round—of re- 
peating heroically and with machine-like pre- 
cision the refrains which we have learned to re- 
peat in the formative years of life. “Give me 

(Continued on page 165) 
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First Song of the Thrush 


By GRACE JEWETT AUSTIN 
I have chirped in the nest, 
I have peeped in the dells; 
Now I ruffle my crest, 
Now my little throat swells: 
I can sing! I can sing! I can sing! 


All the joy, all the sun 
In my regal note rings; 
All the triumph I’ve won 
From the glory of wings: 
I can fly! I can fly! I can fly! 


No one hears, no one knows 
How my soul can rejoice; 
Just the heart of a rose 
Quivers sweet at my voice, 
While I sing, gladly sing, freely sing. 
Now all life is a song,— 
Doubt it still if you can,— 
All my little day long, 
All my little life span 
To my mate I shall sing, I shall fly. 


OUR FEATHERED FRIENDS 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 
OU need not go far afield, or even into the 
country to find birds if you will only 
put yourself to the slight trouble of 
nailing a shelf to the trunk of a tree in 
the back yard of your city home, provided there 
are a few other trees near by and not too many 
prowling cats about the premises. 

I have sat for an hour upon the back piazza 
of my home in a large manufacturing city and 
during that time have counted more than a dozen 
different kinds of birds drinking and bathing ina 
large white pudding dish that stands on a shelf 
beneath an elm-tree only a few rods from me. A 
double track of trolley cars constantly rumbling 
by offers no terrors for these feathered friends 
that during the nesting season, particularly, and 
when the weather is dry and hot, are constantly 
flitting past me to this welcome wayside fountain. 

The birds seem perfectly fearless and will come 
within very close eye-range on fence, tree, and 
even on the ground where today, at one time, 
I watched a bluebird, a chipping sparrow, a 
red-breasted grosbeak, and a pair of orioles 
seeking food and building material in each other's 
company. 

That it is the water that has attracted the 
birds I am quite positive, as before the dish was 
placed there and systematically cared for the 
friendly robin had been my only visitor. 

To me this has been a perfect revelation of 
what kind thoughtfulness in the shape of such 
a simple commodity as water will do towards 
taming our feathered friends, and getting them 
to disport before us in utter fearlessness and with 
outpourings of song that to me rival all other 
melody. 

Sitting among them with paper and swiftly 
moving pencil I seem but a part of the inanimate 
objects that surround them. When I go out to 
replenish the dish, as I am obliged to do many 
times a day during the nesting season, I have 
often noticed a robin, and occasionally a blue- 
bird, waiting upon a branch above my head for 
a plunge in the fresh, cool water. 

I had nearly forgotten to mention the three 
tame gray squirrels that use this water dish in 
common with the birds, and that will come at 
my call and perch upon my knee, my shoulder, 
the arm of my chair, in fact, wherever they see 
an alluring nut. These squirrels have grown so 
accustomed to my call that they will race across 
the street to me as readily as a dog obeys the 
call of its master. 


Do your hunting with field-glass and camera, 
and learn how useful in life are the creatures 
that you see but do not harm. 


Some Winter Visitors 


By 


JITH the first crisp nights of 
late September when the white 
candles of the birch trees glow 
with the yellow light of 
autumn, and in the lowlands 
the maples hang their scarlet 
banners by the brook sides, a 
flash of white by wood-road thickets from flocks 
of flitting gray shadows, marks the first flight 
of the juncos. They have come down from the 
New Hampshire hills or from the spruce forests 
of Maine and without haste are journeying to 
their winter haunts which may extend to cotton 
fields in Alabama or the palmetto wastes of 
Florida. When the first snows of December 
whiten the hills, and only the higher weeds hold 
their little seed baskets above the drifts, none 
are left of these first wanderers, though others 
about whose nests the snows have fallen even 
in midsummer come from the barren lands of 
the Mackenzie, and, defying the terrors of rigor- 
ous winter, feed voraciously through the short 
days and find shelter in some evergreen thicket 
during the long nights, when the icy moon sails 
through the glittering stars and over the silent 
earth. 

When the cold grows more bitter, and trees 
shake their rigid and creaking boughs, and the 
winds sweep down from the north,—then come 
timidly from the edge of the forest the tree- 
sparrows, even to our doorsteps, to eke out the 
scanty fare the woods and fields provide. Fas- 
cinating, gentle little creatures they are, their 
brilliant chestnut crowns, their soft fawn-colored 
breasts and sides, their cheerful activity making 
them the most welcome of our hardy visitors. 
They, too, have known all the stormy rigors of 
a summer by the Great Bear Lake and have flown 
over seas and streams which Herne had explored 
and Franklin had traversed. 

When the still wintry air carries every sound 
with clearest resonance, the sweet whistle of 
the pine-grosbeak proclaims the presence of the 
most demure, most serene of our winter com- 
panions. The bitterest cold seems only to soothe 
their calm content, as from the top of a breezy 
spruce tree, now and again a pink-coated leader 
of the flock will sing a veritable carol of the 
springtime. In friendly companies they es- 
tablish a fixed patrol, which they travel with 
much regularity from day to day. So unsus- 
picious are they that one may take them by the 
curious and entertaining device of fishing for 
them with a noose at the end of a fly rod; but 
one has need to exercise great care in releasing 
them from the snare, for, gentle as they are, 
they can use their short strong parrot-like beaks 
with unexpected ferocity. 

Another day of the midwinter visitation of the 
birds you may hear from the heights of the upper 
air, a tinkling, sweet bird-call, musical as the 
sound of the icy branches when the wind strikes 
their castanets. Then you shall see a flight of 
little birds, rising and falling like fluttering leaves 
and quickly they will swing and one by one 
alight in a sociable talkative company in the 
upper boughs of some bare poplar-tree. Then 
the glittering red cap and the rosy tint of breast, 
and the constant twittering conversation, bids 
you welcome the redpoll, the most amiable and 
gayest of our winter birds, and they will be the 
constant associates of our out-of-door days. 

If, while the sting of the winter cold urges 


The Hon. Herbert Parker of Lancaster, Massachusetts, 
distinguished lawyer and former attorney-general of the 
State, is a vice-president of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
He is deeply interested in ornithology. 
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haste in your footsteps, and you pass beneath 
the drooping boughs of the gray green spruces, 
you may note the winged seeds of the cones 
drifting and flying in the wind, and see the rose- 
colored breast of birds, climbing like tiny parrots 
to the tops of the branches and you know that 
the vagrant crossbill has followed his capricious 
fancy, and is making casual acquaintance with 
your own country-side. Whence he has come 
and whither or where he will depart, only his 
own erratic will may tell. 


Photograph from Audubon Society 


RED-CROSSBILLS 


Again, among the spruces, a multitude of 
little brownish talkative birds, friendly and 
familiar, will stay your steps to have brief 
fellowship with them, for the pine-siskin, if you 
will be but courteous and kindly, will shortly 
prove his good comradeship even with mankind. 

Then pass to the wind-swept fields, and what 
first you took to be a snow wreath whirling over 
the slopes, you will observe to be a flight of 
the most beautiful of all creatures of the cold— 
the fawn-colored black and white snow-buntings, 
their very colors suggesting the reindeer moss 
and lichens which cling to their rocky nurseries 
overlooking the Arctic seas. But exchanging 
their call notes, on whirling wings they rise again, 
and in the glitter of the slanting sunlight, pass 
from your vision, not to be seen again, but leav- 
ing your ears tingling and your eyes searching 
sky and horizon for the fairest sight our wintry 
country can afford. Once and not again a long 
winter may give this fleeting vanished joy. 

When the swelling buds on southern hillsides 
and the warble of the bluebird high in air tell of 
the first wave of winter migration, and the 
clangorous goose steers his nightly course by the 
constellation of the Great Bear, amid the thickets 
emerging from the melted snow, the vigorous 
fox-sparrows dig and stir the leaves like small 
whirlwinds, and in stray moments pause in 
their tireless industry to sound the first few 
strains that give promise of their superb nuptial 
song. The white-throats furtively flit through 
the brushwood that marks the old stone walls 
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or borders the limits of the forest, and, dream- 
ing of the mountain streams to which they are 
returning, they faintly whistle the sweet note 
that shall soon echo through every valley from 
the Androscoggin to the Athabasca. 

Then, before one has realized the passage of 
the spring days, our fair weather friends of the 
summer-time are come and our sturdy visitors 
of the winter gone again to the Muskegs and 
the endless days of the Arctic Circle. Nor am 
I ever reconciled to their departure, even in the 
multitude of more familiar friends, who nest 
and rear their young in the now warm and odor- 
ous forests, or in the fields whose flowers and 
grasses wave in the summer breezes, where 
bitter winds and drifting snow had offered cold 
hospitality to the brave little people of the 
north. 


THE LUCK OF A LITTLE VAGABOND 
By L.S. ALMOND 


WHARF is not a pleasant place 
for a home, especially on raw, 
wintry days when one is nearly 
frozen and half starved. But 
such was the only home of a 
dirty, dejected, stump-tailed, 
emaciated little dog. 

On one particular morning 
the little fellow had been pok- 
ing his nose everywhere for a 
bite or bone. It seemed a 
fruitless search though he did 
not appear at all discouraged. 
He was inclined to make friends, for his bit of 
tail wagged vigorously at the approach of every 
footstep. Apparently no one cared to waste 
friendship on such a mongrel, and about the only 
attentions he received were frequent ugly com- 
mands to “be off,’ and unlooked for kicks that 
are anything but helpful to poor, homeless dogs 
with empty stomachs. 

But something happened. A cook on a tug- 
boat dumped a pail of luscious bones over the 
side of the boat and they fell on floating ice. 
The dog saw and of course his little skinny 
body thrilled with joy. There was a meal, a 
fat, delicious meal! No one knew how it hap- 
pened, but several minutes later he was on that 
ice-float. 

Ina little while a voice shouted from the wharf 
that a dog was going down the river on a cake 
of ice. And sure enough there was the little 
fellow beside his feast of bones on the wobbly 
cake. He was not eating. Fright had taken 
away his appetite, and his appealing attitude 
and wagging tail begged rescue. 

Then another very funny thing happened. 
The men who had kicked at him began running 
around and trying to find a way to get out to 
him. Two of them climbed into a rowboat. 
Others launched a skiff, and the skipper of the 
tug gave orders to cast off. Another tug seeing 
the dog’s plight headed for the ice-cake. Every 
one tried to get there first, but it was the tug 
that had caused the trouble that was victorious. 
As it shot by, a deck-hand leaned over, grasped 
the dog by the neck and hauled him aboard. 

Did you ever meet the eyes of a grateful dog, 
and feel the lick of its tongue on your hand, and 
watch its joyous antics, and see its tail almost 
wag off? If you haven't, you have missed some- 
thing in life. 

That little mongrel could not show his appre- 
ciation enough, but it seemed the skipper was 
touched by what he did show and decided to 
adopt him. No more kicks for the little vaga- 
bond. He is sleeping in more warmth than he 
ever dreamed of and his thin sides are bulging 
out and his stumpy tail seems never to stop 
wagging. 


RALPH AND ROVER — Pets of Mrs. A. Kilgore, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


COMMISERATION 
By MARGARET WIDDEMER 

There, little dog—don’t whine— 

They have shaved off your coat, I know, 
And the nice warm hair that you used to wear 

You'll miss in the ice and snow, 
But you and your mistress both look fine— 

There, little dog—don’t whine! 


There, little dog—don’t yelp— 
They have cut off your tail, I know, 

And the ears you wore hanging down before 
Are things of the long ago: 

But you'll win at shows without their help— 
There, little dog—don’t yelp! 


There, little dog—don’t moan— 
They have grafted your heart, I know, 

To a cat’s left lung, and your jaws are hung 
In jars at a doctor-show; 

But they'll print your symptoms all alone— 
There, little dog—don’t moan! 


JACK 
Dog Jack has gone on the silent trail, 
Wherever that may be; , 
But well I know, when I whistle the call, 
He will joyfully answer me. 
That call will be when I, myself, 
Have passed through the Gates of Gold; 
He will come with a rush, and his soft brown eyes 
Will glisten with love as of old. 


Oh, Warder of Gates, in the far-away land, 
This little black dog should you see, 
Throw wide your doors that this faithful friend 
May enter, and wait for me. 
H. P. W. 


BEFORE THE JURY 


PETER 
By M.. A.C. 

ETER is a dear little chocolate Pomeranian 
just as brown and satiny as a chestnut, 
with eyes, as bright as stars, of the same 
rich color; even his lips and the tip of 

his dear little nose are brown, the only speck of 
contrast being his pink velvet tongue. He 
weighs just eleven pounds, which is a good deal 
for a Pomeranian, but Peter was brought up to 
walk, or run, at least five miles every day, so 
that he grew stronger and sturdier than most of 
his breed. : 

He is also very fond of riding and can always 
distinguish the sound of the engine of his car 
from that of all others. Sometimes he hears a 
horn, the counterpart of that on his automobile. 
He will stop short, hold up one paw, as if to say, 
“Hush! Listen!’ and in a few seconds: we can 
be sure whether it is our car by watching him; 
if it is, he fairly dances with glee; if not, he trots 
on with a bored air of resignation. 

We think that Peter has a mission in the world, 
that of making people pleasant, and he performs 
it better than most of us do ours, though per- 
haps unwittingly. He is so sweet and attractive 
that he brings a smile and a pleasant greeting to 
the groutiest old man, the crabbedest old woman, 
and the most ill-tempered child, whether they 
like dogs or not. It is indeed a sullen person 
who does not have a smile for Peter, which is 
accompanied, usually, by a kind word, often a 
question about his kind’ It is not because of his 
long pedigree, however, his choice color, or his 
fashionable breed that we love him; it is be- 
cause of his dear, sweet self, and if he were the 
veriest cur, he would have found his way into 
our affections just the same. We did not mean 
to have him but, valuable as he was, he just 
came into our lives without our seeking, and this 
winter when he was very ill and we thought 
that his little mission on earth was almost ended, 
it about broke our hearts; but now he is better, 
and the hope is with us that he may be spared 
to the world to continue his good work for a 
number of years. 

We feel that when Peter passes by the sad, 
the cross, the crotchety, and their faces light up 
with a ray of pleasure, kindness, or amusement, 
that some other good thought will slip into their 
minds on that ray of sunshine and they will be 
better for having seen him. 


“Kindness to animals is not a mere 
sentiment, but a requisite of even a very 
ordinary education. Nothing in arithmetic 
or grammar is so important for a child to 
learn as humaneness. As a discipline it is 
most valuable.” 
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MULTIPLYING OUR FRIENDS 


O one ever had too many friends. Among 
our best friends, particularly among 
those of the farmer and of the sub- 
urban and country resident, are the 

birds. What ceaseless toilers for us! No strik- 
ing for shorter hours, either as musicians or as 
insect exterminators! Think of all they bring 
us—life overflowing with graceful movement, 
color, song, to say nothing of service that takes 
no holidays! Without them our gardens, our 
fields, our orchards, our vineyards would perish 
from the devouring hordes of insects, and then 
we too would perish 

Inviting Them 

Why not then multiply our friends the birds? 
Why not set up our invitations to them on tree 
and pole and building which shall say, “Stop 
here with us. Build here your nests and rear 
your young.”” This is what thousands have done 
who have fastened nesting boxes to the trees of 
yard and garden and orchard, and provided the 
attractive martin-house. Our state ornitholo- 
gists and Audubon Societies are using every 
opportunity to urge the necessity of this upon 
all who appreciate the value of the bird even if 
it be only from the economic point of view. It 
seems that modern methods pursued in orchards 
and woodlands have deprived many birds of 
their natural nesting places in hollow trees and 
limbs. 

The plate we use here has very kindly been 
loaned us by the Secretary of State of Massa- 
chusetts, and is the one used in the valuable and 
interesting volume on ‘Useful Birds and their 
Protection,’ by Edward: Howe Forbush, orni- 
thologist to the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture. What follows, in the nature of direc- 
tions, we condense from this fascinating book. 
Almost No Expense 

The expense of these boxes is almost nothing 
to one who will take the trouble to make them 
himself. Weather-beaten lumber like old fence 
boards furnishes material quite as attractive, even 
more so to the birds, than new and painted wood. 
The nearer the boxes look like weathered stumps 
and limbs the more the bird appears to think 
of them as suitable nesting places. 
Illustrations 

Look at Figure 6. It is a chestnut-bark box. 
Birch bark may be used. Elm bark is suggested 
as probably best of all. Such a box should be 
made in summer for next season’s use, as the 
bark will not peel well before about the twentieth 
of June, and then only for a short time. Both 
inner and outer bark must be taken off together 
and all possible care used not to separate the 
two. A wooden bottom can be neatly fitted in, 
and for the top a piece of tin or zinc will make the 
most effective and enduring covering. The best 
support is a slim pole. The length of the box 
may be from ten to eighteen inches. 

Figure 1 is a simple form consisting of a section 
of a hollow limb with a sloping roof, and the hole 
at the bottom securely closed, all nailed to a 
board. 

Figure 2 is a birch-bark house rather artis- 
tically designed. Figure 3 a slab bird box. 
Figure 4 is called a cat-proof box. . Figure 5, an 
old funnel turned into a nesting place. Figure 
6 we have described. Figures 7 and 9, boxes 
with slide fronts. Figure 8 a house for a tree- 
swallow. One sees how simply these boxes may 
be constructed and how cheaply. It will be 
noticed that the entrance is well up toward the 
top. 

Different Birds 

The boxes for such birds as wrens and chick- 
adees should have approximately an_ inside 
measurement of twelve by four or five inches. 


/ plait’ 


Fig. 7. 


They may be placed anywhere from six to 
twenty-five feet above the ground. A perch is 
not necessary. <A box for swallows or bluebirds, 
Mr. Forbush continues, should be twelve by five 
or six inches and should be placed twelve to 
thirty feet from the ground. Swallows and 
bluebirds like perches, he says. The long 
diameter of the box should be from front to 
back. The entrance should face the south or 
west, wherever possible, at least east of the 
Rocky Mountains, as our severest rain-storms 
come from the northeast. If it can be so placed 
the box should be so situated as to be shaded 
by a tree or building during the hottest part of 
the day. 


Be It Ever So Humble 

Even tin cans, like tomato and varnish cans, 
may be utilized, pains being taken to turn the 
edges of the opening where the birds go in and 
come out with a pair of pliers so there will be 
no rough or sharp edges, and there should be a 
few nail holes in the lower side to allow the escape 
of any water that may drive in. There should 
be no projection or limb immediately below a 
nesting box to give marauding cat or crow a 
foothold. 


Fig. 9 


The Opening 


As to the size of the opening for the birds to 
enter, that will depend upon the kind of birds 
you want to nest there. It must be large enough 
for the bird you want and small enough to keep 
out such birds as young crows and jays. A wren 
can use a hole the size of a silver quarter of a 
dollar. The chickadee should have one an inch 
and an eighth in diameter, but prefers one an 
inch and a quarter. Bluebirds and tree-swallows 
should have the opening one and one-half inches 
large. These entrances may be round, square 
or oblong. 

Where the English sparrow prevails, as he 
does so largely in all our cities, the only way to 
be sure of keeping him from occupying the boxes 
put up for the other birds, for those who do not 
want to shoot him, is by suspending the box 
by a wire or rope, as the sparrow will not nest 
in such a home. 

All that has been said here is exceedingly brief 
and incomplete. It is more to call attention to 
the subject and to awaken interest in this most 
delightful and deeply interesting subject than 
to give full particulars. If any of our readers 
desire more detailed information and directions, 
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and will send us a postal to this effect, we will 
mail them a copy of Mr. Forbush’s leaflet cover- 
ing all these points. If only some of our readers, 
particularly among the young, and teachers and 
their pupils, are led by this article to multiply 
around them these joyful, helpful friends, ‘“‘The 
Birds of God,” we shall greatly rejoice that this 
article was written. F.H.R. 


APRIL WITH THE POETS 


Showers and sunshine bring, 
Slowly, the deepening verdure o’er the earth; 
To put their foliage out the woods are slack; 
And one by one the singing birds come back. 
Bryant. 


It is as if the pine-trees called me 
From ceiled room and silent books, 
To see the dance of woodland shadows, 
And hear the song of April brooks. 
Whittier. 


There is a blessing in the air, 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 
Wordsworth. 


*‘Whatever the weather may be,”’ says he— 

“Whatever the weather may be, 

It’s the songs ye sing and the smiles ye wear 

That’s a-making the sunshine everywhere.” 
Riley. 


The birds made 
Melody on branch and melody in mid-air, 
The damp hill slopes were quicken’d into green, 
And the live green had kindled into flowers, 
For it was past the time of Easter day. 
Tennyson. 


O the wealth of pearly blossoms, O the woodland’s 
emerald green! 

O the welcome, welcome sunshine on the diamond 
sparkling stream! 

O the carol from the hawthorne, and the trill from 
dazzling blue! 

© the glory of the springtime, making all things 
bright and new! 


Though we know there may be tempests, and we 
know there will be showers, 

Yet we know they only hasten summer's richer 
crown of flowers, 

Blossom leads to golden fruitage, bursting bud to 
foliage soon; 

April's pleasant gleam shall strengthen to the 
glorious glow of June. Havergal. 


Ethics and the School 


(Continued from first page) 


the child,”’ some one has said, ‘‘and you may have 
the man.’ He was a psychologist. 

William T. Hornaday hits the nail on the head 
in his “‘American Natural History’? in a remi- 
niscence regarding the mourning-dove: 

“To me the mourning-dove has always seemed 
like a sacred bird,”’ says he, “and although I 
could have killed thousands of them, I have never 
taken the life of one. When a very small boy at 
my mother’s knee she related to me the story of 
the winged messenger sent out by Noah to look 
for real estate. She told me that doves were 
innocent and harmless little birds, and that I 
must never wrong one in the least. Had my 
good mother issued an injunction covering the 
whole animal kingdom, I think I would have 
grown up as harmless to animals as any Hindoo; 
for her solemn charge regarding mourning-doves 
has always seemed as binding as the Ten Com- 
mandments. I mention this in order to point 
out to parents and teachers the vast influence 
they may easily wield in behalf of our wild 
creatures, which are in sore need of protection.” 
The Influence of Selection 

Altruism is developed in individuals in the 
same way as it has been developed in the race— 
by selection, selection among the ideas, habits, 
and impulses of which individuals are psychically 
composed. The mind grows on what it feeds. 

The world is growing. Humanity is in its 
teens. Out of the future are certain to come 
beings of far higher character and understanding 
than we are—beings who will reverse present- 
day judgments and ideals. 

Lying, cheating, stealing, revenge, pro- 
miscuity, and laziness were all honorable and 
more or less useful among primitive men, but 
are anachronistic in these more mutualistic 
times. They are vestiges. They survive in 
spite of their inconvenience, like the vermiform 
appendix and the sheep-killing propensity of the 
dog. We are compelled to endure and deal with 
them today. But they are destined to pass away 
as the ages go by under the influence of a tire- 
less and unending Selection. 


To cultivate kindness is a great part of 
the business of life. 


THE FARMER’S PRIDE AND PROFIT 


DAYBREAK 
By C. K. SHETTERLY 
The dreaming world is veil’d in mist, 
The stars are paling, pallid white; 
And in the east the sky is kiss’d 
By rosy dawn’s impassioned light. 


A lark springs up the gleaming blue 
And, as it swiftly wings along, 
Bids the fleeing night adieu 
With golden morning in her song. 


PROTECTION FOR THE FUR-SEAL 


NDISCRIMINATE killing of fur-seals upon 
the high seas, known as pelagic sealing, 
a grossly wasteful and cruel practice, de- 
nounced by every humanitarian and de- 
cried by every honest conservator of wild life 
who knows of its effects upon the Alaskan seal 
herd, is about to be stopped by Congressional 
legislation. A bill has been passed by the House 
of Representatives. There is every assurance 
that whatever modifications or amendments the 
Senate may make to it, that body will preserve 
in it the one important and essential feature, 
namely, the prohibiting of open-sea killing of the 
fur-seal. 

This bill (H. R. 16571) gives effect to the con- 
vention between the governments of the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan and Russia for the 
preservation and protection of the fur-seals and 
sea otter which frequent the waters of the North 
Pacific ocean, concluded at Washington, July, 
1911. The result of those negotiations, in the 
light of past controversies and complications be- 
tween these contracting powers arising over the 
seal traffic, is to be regarded as a signal triumph 
of American diplomacy and statesmanship. With 
the passage by Congress of this bill, pelagic killing 
is suspended for at least fifteen years, the life of 
the treaty, and the power and responsibility of 
saving the fur-seal from annihilation rest with 
the United States. : 

The horrors and cruelties of seal slaughter both 
on land and sea have been frequently pictured 
and printed. Were all these revolting scenes and 
conditions at an end, reference to them at this 
time would be needless, but we have yet to 
determine what our own domestic policy is to be 
in our treatment of what remains of the seal herd. 
Shall we continue to exploit them for the pur- 
poses of revenue; permit the killing of a certain 
number each year; or fix a closed season for five, 
ten, or fifteen years with absolute and adequate 
protection? For those who will honestly weigh 
this question we believe the most enlightenment 
will come from statistics that are available. 

The estimated seal population in 1867, when 
the United States acquired Alaska, was 5,000,000. 
Three years later the sole privilege of killing seals 
was given in a twenty-year lease to a commercial 
company. At the expiration of this time an- 
other twenty-year lease was granted to another 
company. In 1910 the leasing system was abol- 
ished, and the right to kill the seal was placed 
under the authority of the Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor. The seal herd now numbers 100,000. 
American occupation of Alaska in forty-five 
years has so wantonly decimated fur-seal life 
that its very existence is threatened. 

There is but one logical inference to be drawn 
from this record. If we shall be able to restore 
the Alaskan fur-seal to its former numbers, it 
will be only by a complete suspension of killing, 
and this for a long period of time. Should the 
taking of seals continue, we shall urge and expect 
that humaner methods will prevail in the 
slaughter of those animals which rank so high 
in intelligence and the slaughter of which serves 
absolutely no useful purpose beyond the mere 
commercial value of their skins, which are not 
articles of necessary use. W.M.M. 
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Love's Power Over Wild Animals 


By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


Author of ‘*The Story of Scraggles,”’ ‘‘Living the Radiant Life,’ ‘‘What the White Race May Learn from the Indian,” 


Copyright, 1912, by Edith E. Farnsworth 


CHAPTER III. 
Ursa Becomes a Dancer 


ERHAPS I ought here to explain 
that as soon as I began this 
rough and tumble play with 
Ursa through the bars I got 
into the habit of putting on an 
old suit of clothes. While he 
was ever the most gentle crea- 

ture possible, especially when his size and the 

sharpness of his claws are considered, there were 
times when a tear was inevitable, though my 

trust in his carefulness will be evident when I 

explain that I have played with him 


“Through Ramona’s Country,’ Etc., Etc. 


almost daily with a great deal of quiet amuse- 
ment and entertainment—that living friendly 
“associated”’ entertainment that never palls or 
wearies and in which there are no stings. I 
think it is this fact that makes a man’s friend- 
ship for a dog such a joy to both. Certainly 
Ursa seemed to enjoy me as much as I enjoyed 
him, and friendship once established there was 
not one single thing that occurred to mar it. 
Whatever I did seemed to meet with his approval. 
If I played tricks on him, he knew they were 
good natured, and as, of course, I never hurt or 
frightened him, he did not seem to mind. For 
instance in the summer-time when it was hot he 


by the hour in my ordinary clothes 
—I would “happen by” the pit and 
could not resist the desire to pet him 
or cuff him, and before I knew it we 
would be at our play. At such times 
with, I believe, but one exception, 
the only injury was to my clean linen 
cuffs, which showed the marks of his 
paws. 

He had not been in his pit a month 
before I taught him to dance. I 
had seen the traveling showmen with 
bears at the end of a chain, and had 
been amused at the way the animals 
turned around in rude rhythmic 
movement and so I thought it would 
be interesting to see if Ursa had any 
terpsichorean ability. He must have 
been a descendant of some traveling 
dancing bear, for nothing in my 
ability as a teacher justified the 
readiness and speed with which he 
learned. I found sugar or raisins 
excellent incitements. He was in- 
ordinately fond of both and if I 
would allow him would paw in my 
coat pockets and often succeed in 
extracting therefrom a few lumps of 
sugar or a few raisins, dates or figs. 

Looking down upon him from the 
upper side of the pit, he would stand 
on his hind feet and gaze up to me 
with a pleading “‘why-do-you-stay-up- 
there?” look. With a lump of sugar 
in my fingers I would make a circling 
motion, and the first time I tried it 
he whirled around, his eyes on the 
sugar, and he kept it up, as long as I 
did, until he became dizzy and reeled ee 
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equable good nature of a healthy brute and not an 
active mental quality and I have no quarrel; it 
resulted in the same feeling of kindliness. I would 
jump upon his back and ride him when he least 
expected it and seize his fore paw and trip him 
up; grab him by the rear and turn him head over 
heels or heels over head—all was one to Ursa. 
It was fun and to be enjoyed, and he invariably 
enjoyed it, or gave me the feeling that he did. 

I am free to confess I would give a great deal 
if I might radiate to all with whom I come in 
contact this ‘‘equable good nature,” or kindliness 
that Ursa radiated to me; to have them feel 
that I had done nothing but with kindly intent 
and thus send them from me with 
an aroused warmth in their hearts 
in my direction. I never went to the 
mountain after I had been away, 
but, as I ascended the ‘White 
Chariots” of the great Cable Incline, 
I began to feel that I was in close 
proximity to a friend,—a friend who 
in kindliness and ready response 
to my own mood was sure and relia- 
ble. Call this sentiment and laugh 
at it—it still remains. It was a real, 
palpitating, dominant factor in those 
days and its influence still remains 
for good as a memory to cherish; a 
memory which is never aroused with- 
out giving me a tender outlook upon 
life. 

But it was not until I dared brave 
the cautions of my friends and enter 
the pit that I came into the fullest 
enjoyment of Ursa’s friendship. The 
bars were always between us. Our 
hugs were hampered; our frolics 
limited; and whether he felt it or not 
I surely did, that the bars were a 
reflection either upon the reliability 
of his good nature and temper, or of 
my trust in him. Hence, after con- 
siderable thought about and study 
as to how I should meet any unpleas- 
ant contingency that might arise, I 
decided one night to go into the pit 
and thus come face to face, arm to 
arm, and front to front with Ursa 
without any intervening bars. It 
had to be at night and secretly for 
two reasons. One was to avoid the 
well-intentioned protests that were 


j sure to meet the announcement of 


and staggered like a drunken man. 
That was all the training, as a dancer, 
he ever had, and he never forgot it. 

But whether he thought or not, he soon de- 
veloped a craftiness or cunning that was amusing. 
I wanted to see if he had any instinct as to 
number—in other words whether he could count. 
Holding up one lump of sugar, and making the 
circular movement, I soon found he would turn 
but once and then beg for the sugar. With 
two lumps in sight he would circle twice, and 
with three lumps three times, but that was as 
far as his counting ever went. And he really 
did seem to be able to differentiate up to three. 
Without making any circular movement with 
my hands I would merely show the three, two, 
or one lumps and he would, without fail, make 
the required number of turns. 

It will thus be seen that Ursa furnished me 


“HE wae AROUND, HIS EYES ON THE SUGAR, 


* * 


UNTIL HE BECAME DIZZY” 


would get into his bath-tub and often go to 
sleep. Now and again his sleep would be so 
sound that he would not awaken when I reached 
his cage. So I would tickle his nose or ears with 
a straw or a willow and he would sleepily and 
lazily slap with his paws at the flies. Then by 
and by it would dawn upon his consciousness 
that there was a difference between the per- 
sistence of these “flies’’ and the others that 
pestered him, and his sleepy eyes would partially 
open, and then, with his love note of satisfaction 
he would stand on his hind feet, give himself a 
shake, and come to the bars for a hug or a 
friendly wrestle. 

Nothing seemed to make him lose his good tem- 
per. He was kindliness personified. Call it the 


my purpose, and the other was to 
prevent the presence of onlookers. 
I wanted to test my friend alone. 
Accordingly I got a ladder, lowered it into the 
pit and descended—shall I confess with a 
slightly increased heart-beat, and perhaps, with 
a slight trepidation. It was not a fear that the 
bear would purposely hurt me, but that, in his 
massive strength which was so much greater 
than mine, he might hug me too tight and 
break a rib, or do something in his exuberant 
joy that would hurt me. But I need not have 
had a qualm. I had carefully thought out a 
plan of preventing his hugging me with too great 
fervor. I had learned that he was ticklish, and 


I decided that if his arms encircled me with too 
great strenuosity of affection I would tickle his 
ribs and thus secure my release. 

(To be continued) 
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OLD SUGAR GIRL 
By JOSEPH MORSE GREENE 
Where the boulders lean asunder 
In an ancient pasture wall, 
With a sort of gentle wonder 
To receive a stranger's call; 
Calmly ruminating over, 
In this old earth’s savage whirl, 
So much chaff and little clover, 
First I met Old Sugar Girl. 


Eyes unfathomed, pleading, tender, 
Made to talk as well as see, 

Roman profile shaped to lend her 
Air of painful honesty; 

Sole adornment white star, that in 
Chestnut forehead makes a twirl, 

Dusky muzzle, shaming satin— 
That’s my friend, Old Sugar Girl! 


Manners mild, apologetic, 
Curbing craving for the prize; 
Lips at odds till they can get it 
(Stationed so remote from eyes); 
Tendency to deftly swallow 
Only with a bite or two 
Lump on lump, with more to follow, 
Makes me name her as I do! 


When in sport I meanly cheat her, 
Puzzled roams that nose about, 
Up and down in mournful meter, 
Licking lips in gentle doubt; 
Now aloft, as if through yearning 
Would appear those sweets divine; 
Clearly, versed in subtle learning 
Is this Sugar Girl of mine! 


Often do I hear, when leaving, 
Sounds as if from fairy elf, 
Exquisitely low and grieving, 
Pleading, whispered to herself; 
Never met, from pole to tropic, 
Sadder sound from sadder face, 
As if symbol microscopic 
Of the sorrows of her race. 


And I sometimes dimly wonder 
Whether, far beyond the blue, 
Justice, to retrieve her blunder, 
Sugar Girl, has thought of you! 
Is that manner, never craven, 
Dignity to mildness wed, 
Prophecy that in such Haven 
Foot of Man shall never tread? 
Praise they Him who, mercy’s token 
Dark oppression came to foil, 
As they grind her body, broken 
On the iron pave of toil! 
Think you when, with records dreary, 
In they troop beyond the skies, 
That He'll shut her feet, so weary, 
From the fields of Paradise? 


DON’T SELL, BUT DESTROY 
J. B. Miller of Steuben county, New York, 


writes to Rural Life, on ‘What to Do with Old 
Horses” as follows: 


I am a reader of your paper and noticed an 
article on old horses and what to do with them 
when they grow old. I believe the right thing 
is not to sell them for $10 or $20 or trade them 
off for some article of small value, but simply to 
take them to the woods and shoot them or 
chloroform them and put them beyond the reach 
of cruel men. 

The writer had a pair of horses last year which 
were twenty-six years old. One of them was a 
pet for women to drive. He gave out somewhat 
and was turned out into good feed for one year 
and then we decided that we better kill him 
rather than to winter him again, although he was 
as fat as a seal, and his mate, twenty-six years 
old this spring, is equally as fat and is in harness 
three or four times a week and will play like any 
young colt if you give him the chance. He has 
never lost a meal or oats in twenty-six years of 
his life. There would be more such vigorous 
old horses if they were properly cared for. 


“BIRD” ON HIS THIRTY-SEVENTH BIRTHDAY 


WATERING HORSES AT NIGHT 

In an inspection of over 150 of the leading 
livery and boarding stables in Boston and 
vicinity by representatives of the Work-Horse 
Parade Association, particular attention was 
paid to the matter of watering horses at night. 
In publishing the results of this investigation a 
bulletin states that all authorities agree, and 
experience teaches, that city horses should be 
watered between 8 P. M. and midnight; but it 
was found that less than half of the stables 
visited give their horses water after 7 P. M. 

“A horse comes in hungry, and he wants his 
supper so much that he will drink but little, and 
he ought not to drink deeply at that time, even 
if he wanted to,’’ was the way a stableman put 
it. ‘‘Then he eats a quantity of dry, heating 
food. He shouldn’t have water right after 
eating; but if he doesn’t get a good drink two 
or three hours later, he will go through the night 
thirsty, and the heating food will burn out his 
insides for the lack of the water that is needed 
to give the nourishment of the food a chance to 
do the good it ought to be doing.” Moreover, a 
horse not watered at night is very apt to drink 
too much in the morning. 

This night-watering is not only common hu- 
manity in hot weather, but it is almost equally 
valuable in winter. For appetite comes with 
the bracing effect of cold weather, and horses 
eat more than they do in summer. Conse- 
quently, if this extra food is to do its part in 
giving the horse power to resist the cold and the 
strain of winter work, water must be given at 
the time when it will do the most good. Nothing 
does so much toward giving back a return for 
the food given in the way of extra strength, 
working endurance and good condition. 

The effect of this night-watering on the blood 
and general circulation is far-reaching. The 
thirst that follows the digestion of a meal is the 
call of nature for the water that is needed to 
help the good of the food to get into the flesh 
and blood of the animal; and equally important 
is the part played by the water in sending the 
waste matter out of the body with the least 
possible wear and tear on the organs that per- 
form this indispensable duty. A horse that re- 
mains thirsty all night cannot be expected to 
last so long as one that is watered at the proper 
time. A distinguished veterinary surgeon re- 
cently remarked: ‘‘Going too long without water 
causes more colic in horses than anything else 
does.” 


A GRAND OLD HORSE 

The best preserved, best cared for and best 
loved aged horse in Lebanon county, Pennsy]l- 
vania, where for many decades the output of 
high grade horses has been large, recently ended 
his days, painlessly, at the extreme age of thirty- 
nine. When, in 1877, asa spirited four-year-old, 
he pranced into Lebanon from the blue grass 
region of old Kentucky, a keen-eyed observer, 
noting his beauty of form and graceful gait,’ 
remarked: ‘What a bird of a horse!’’ and the 
name ‘Bird’ was forthwith given to the 
matchless colt. 

For the next thirty-five years the thorough- 
bred lived and labored in Lebanon and’ was 
petted and praised by his one owner and family. 
Only once in all this time was he away from his 
own comfortable stall. After a hot summer’s 
work, he was sent to the country for a vacation, 
but rich pasture and running water among 
strangers were not so pleasant to him as the at- 
tentions he received at home. He ate so little 
and showed such signs of homesickness that he 
was returned at the end of two weeks to his old 
familiar roof. 

Mr. Edwin F. Brightbill, whose knowledge and 
admiration of this horse are set forth in his 
lecture, ““The Equine Smart Set,’’ wrote a fine 
appreciation of “Bird” upon the latter's thirty- 
seventh birthday, when the accompanying pic- 
ture was taken: 

““As might be expected from a Southern equine 
Colonel, ‘Bird’ acquired the art of growing old 
gracefully and in full possession of all his powers 
and faculties. He can whinny as musically and 
munch his oats nearly as greedily as in the days 
of his colthood; his hearing is acute—the jingle 
of sleigh-bells or the tap of a fire-alarm will 
instantly bring his ears and head to attention. 
His feet are sound; his legs unbowed; his knees 
unbroken; his joints only slightly rheumatic. 
His home table is always supplied with pure 
foods—he never eats dusty hay, never had the 
heaves; he never tasted mouldy corn, nor musty 
oats; never had the colic. The weight of Father 
Time has not swayed his back nor broken his 
spirit. 

“In winter ‘Bird’ sports a blanket overcoat. 
His summer coat is a dark bay, with black 
trimmings, fifteen hands, one inch high—this 
silken top-coat is not’ marred by white-haired 
spots, Dame Nature’s healing marks of sores 
and galls, caused by cheap, misfit collars and 
saddles.” 
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FOR TERMS see last page, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGE S to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all the newspapers who receive this paper 
this month are invited to copy any of the articles, except 
when copyrighted, with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS of prose and verse relating to animals 
are solicited, and authors are invited to correspond with 
the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


AN EASTER CREED 

I trust in the living God, Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth and of all things 
and creatures visible and invisible. I trust 
in the kindness of his law and the goodness 
of his work. I will strive to love him and 
keep his law and see his work while I live. 
I trust in the nobleness of human nature, 
in the majesty of its faculties, the fulness 
of its mercy, and the joy of its love. And I 
will strive to love my neighbor as myself, 
and even when I cannot will act as if I did. 
I will not kill or hurt any living creature 
needlessly, nor destroy any beautiful thing, 
but will strive to save and comfort all gentle 
life and guard and perfect all natural beauty 
onearth. I will strive to raise my own body 
and soul daily into all the higher powers of 
duty and happiness, not in rivalship or con- 
tention with others, but for the help, de- 
light and honor of others and for the joy 
and peace of my own life. 

JOHN RUSKIN. 


PHILOZOIC 

We had never seen the word. We wanted it 
and were tempted to make it. When men de- 
sired to express that within them which went 
out toward their human kind with emotions of 
kindness and affection they put two Greek words 
together and we had “philanthropy.” Then 
all organizations, societies, guilds, associations 
that sought to relieve the suffering of men and 
aid them in distress or better their condition 
were called “‘philanthropic.””. Why should we 
not take the two Greek words, one “‘to love,” 
and the other “animal,” and make the word 
“philozoic,”” just as “to love” and “man,” in 
Greek, had been made into “philanthropic?” 
Our societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals, our refuges and shelters for them, our 
various associations that seck their welfare we 
could not quite speak of as ‘“‘philanthropic;”’ we 
did not like to call them ‘‘charitable.”’ 

Had not this same desire occurred to someone 
else? We turned to the Century dictionary to 
see and, lo, there we found it: “‘Philozoic, having 
tenderness for brute creatures, characterized or 
prompted by fondness for animals.’ Perhaps it 
sounds a trifle strange, just as all unfamiliar 
words must till we recognize their helpful service 
and avail ourselves of them. The readers of 
this paper, henceforth, will understand what is 
meant when they see such a phrase, for instance, 
as “the philozoic societies of the country are 
agitating the subject of humaner methods in the 
slaughter of all food animals.’ If Archbishop 
Trench is right in saying, “It is sad to note how 
much richer our vocabularies are in words that 
set forth sins, than in those that set forth graces,”’ 
then shall we not be doing our common speech 
a real service if we help to add to it one more 
beneficent word? F.H.R. 


PRACTICAL HUMANITY 


It is a pleasure to read in the New York 
Evening Sun of a recent date, an editorial, for- 
cibly calling attention to the new departure in 
humane work of the Horse Aid Society of New 
York City, founded by Mrs. Jacob M. Ehrlich. 
Much is already known of the ‘Mills Hotel’ for 
horses, under the management of this organiza- 
tion. Now it has formed a new branch of service 
which will enter upon the task of improving the 
street conditions of that city by way of efforts 
for better paving. This novel department is 
called “The Paving Improvement League.” 
Mrs. Ehrlich, whose devotion to the cause she 
has so deeply at heart is unceasing, writes us: 
“T personally feel that if the streets were im- 
proved that it would be a big step toward re- 
lieving an untold amount of suffering of the poor 
horse in slippery weather and also in the extreme 
hot weather.” 

The asphalt and wooden pavements in all our 
cities are the bane of our horses. If ever this 
has been demonstrated it has been this winter. 
The horses that have fallen, the broken legs, 
the traffic delayed,—these have been daily wit- 
nesses to the abomination of a pavement on 
which the straining, frightened draught-horse 
can get no footing. We are watching with 
interest a short piece of a new wooden pavement 
laid this winter in Boston. A small strip of 
iron runs through the surface of each block and 
gives the horse apparently an excellent grip. 
Teamsters are speaking very highly of it. 


F.H.R. 


A SPLENDID SERVICE 


In 1908 Mr. F. A. Cox, of England, began his 
enthusiastic labors in behalf of the sadly ill- 
treated pit ponies of the coal mines. The lot of 
these poor abused little creatures has been a sort 
of equine hell. At last there has been won for 
them by Mr. Cox, and those who have been 
associated with him, a bill securing the following 
provisions: 

1. The numbering of every animal on de- 
scending the shaft. 2. No animal to be engaged 
over or under a certain age. 3. Limitation of 
hours of ponies’ work. 4. A meal midway be- 
tween the allotted hours of work. 5. Supply of 
water for every animal engaged. 6. Every 
driver to be licensed and registered, and the 
time during which he is in charge of a specified 
animal booked to him. 7. Every injury to a 
pony to be reported, investigated, and registered. 
8. Periodical examination of all animals by 
veterinary surgeons appointed by Government, 
and invested with plenary powers. 

In addition, and by amendments, the bill has 
been made to include also (a) Examination of all 
animals by duly qualified veterinary surgeons 
before being employed; (6) Rendering the man- 
agement responsible for their compulsory and 
periodic examination; (c) One horse-keeper for 
every fifteen horses; and (d) specification by 
H. M. Inspector of the number of horses to be 
employed at any colliery and their hours of rest. 

We wish the Pennsylvania Society would tell us 
about the mules and horses in the mines of that 
state. F.H.R. 


A STRANGE TRIAL 


Old documents of the middle ages tell us of 
numerous cases where animals were put on trial 
for serious offenses charged against them. For 
example, in 1370, three cows were tried for 
having killed a boy, the whole herd were arrested 
as accomplices. All were discharged but the 
guilty three, these were condemned to be exe- 
cuted. The sentence was pronounced by the 
Duke of Burgundy. F.H.R. 


A LETTER TO A TRAPPER 

Some weeks ago a letter to a leading daily of 
our state dwelt upon the pleasures of trapping. 
It rather censured the sentimentalist who would 
interfere with the recreation of such youth as 
enjoyed the sport. We publish the letter we 
wrote to the author, in the hope that it may fall 
under the eye of some other, who, like him, 
evidently has not thought of it from the point 
of view of the trapped victim: 

My dear Sir:—Somebody has taken the pains 
to send me a copy of the Springfield Republican 
containing your article in defense of trapping. 
Will you be good enough to read the few words 
that I have to say? 

If you are a young man, as I judge you are 
from the letter. I can readily understand that 
it has not impressed you as perhaps particularly 
cruel to trap these fur-bearing creatures that live 
in our forests and by our streams. I think when I 
was a young man I might, possibly, have done 
the same thing, without stopping to realize just 
what it meant to the animal which was taken in 
the trap, and just what it meant in its reaction 
upon my own character in making me less sen- 
sitive to the sufferings of all fellow-creatures. 

For myself and a great multitude of others, 
there is one law by which we feel morally obliged 
to order our relations, both to the world of animal 
life and to the world of human life about us. 
By that law we must do unto them as we would 
like them to do unto us were all the circumstances 
reversed. May I not ask you that the next time 
you come upon some creature caught in the vice- 
like and torturing grip of the trap, you look into 
its eyes and say: ‘‘Poor fellow, this is just the 
sort of thing I'd like to have you do by me if 
you were I and I were you?” If, doing that, 
you feel perfectly satisfied to continue trapping, 
I certainly can say nothing more. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, 


President. 


FIRST HOSPITAL FOR ANIMALS 

While we are pushing forward as rapidly as 
possible the plans for raising the money for our 
Angell Memorial Hospital, and kind friends are 
sending in their subscriptions, let no one think 
the “‘animal hospital’ a new idea. The fol- 
lowing carries us back into very ancient history: 

The famous Buddhist emperor of India, 
Asoka, whose long reign from 264 to 227 B.C. 
abounded in many good works, was probably the 
earliest to establish a hospital for the treatment 
of animals. Asoka was a true humanitarian as 
well as a most powerful sovereign and although 
ruling a vast domain, became deeply impressed 
by the horrors of warfare. He gave up his desire 
for conquest and the rock inscriptions, which 
are still extant, record such beneficent edicts of 
his as the counseling of planting shade-trees, the 
digging of wells, sending out of missionaries, 
appointment of special officers to supervise 
charities, the establishing of hospitals for human- 
kind and animals. 

It is of interest to know that the last remain- 
ing of Asoka’s hospitals was devoted to animals. 
It covered twenty-five acres and was divided 
into proper wards and courts for the accommoda- 
tion of the patients. When an animal was sick 
or injured its master had only to bring it to the 
hospital, where it was cared for without regard 
to the caste of its owner, and where, if necessary, 
it found an asylum in old age. 

Of the founder of such noble institutions, the 
historian says: ‘If a man’s fame can be meas- 
ured by the number of hearts who revere his 
memory, by the number of lips who have men- 
tioned, and still mention him with honor, Asoka 
is more famous than Charlemagne or Caesar."’ 
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Our two Societies receive gifts, large or 
small, entering into a written obligation, 
binding themselves to pay to the donors, 
so long as they shall live, a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the same, or an annuity 
for a sum agreed upon. The rate of inter- 
est will depend upon the age of the donor. 

Our carefully invested funds, and the 
large financial experience of those to whom 
are entrusted the care and management of 
them, make an investment like this as 
good, practically, as a government bond. 

Many who have but a few thousand will 
be able by this arrangement to obtain a 
much better rate of interest than in any 
other way, and with absolute safety guar- 
anteed. 

No legal contest, or attempt to break a 
will is possible with reference to money so 
given. 

The President of the Societies solicits 
correspondence, asking for further details. 


OUR MONTHLY REPORT 


Animals examined ................. 5704 
Number of prosecutions ........... 18 
Number of convictions ............. 17 
Horses taken from work............ 132 
Horses humanely killed ............ 92 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ................. 32,598 
Cattle and swine killed............. 241 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges bequests of 
$633.60 trom Martha M. Buttrick of Lowell and 
$300 from Miss C. F. Forbes of Milton. It has 
received $200 for the Angell Memorial Building 
from ‘‘Anonymous,” and gifts of $100 from Mrs. 
C. C. Converse, $100 from Mrs. Zira R. Grout, 
$50 from Mrs. Elbridge Torrey, and $25 from 
John T. Coolidge. The Society has been re- 
membered in the wills of Thomas Kingsley, 
Newton, and Edna C. Rice, Lowell. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received gifts of $200 from “Anonymous,” $150 
from Miss Emily V. Lindsley, $100 from ‘a 
New York friend,’ and, for distribution of 
humane literature, $300 from ‘‘a co-worker.” 
It has been willed $5000 by Mrs. S. J. Prouty, 
Watertown, New York. 

Boston, March 13, 1912. 


A VICTORY FOR PEACE 


Contrary to much that has been said in the 
daily press we quote the words of the Hon. 
Samuel J. Elder with reference to the arbitra- 
tion treaties, as passed by the Senate March 7. 
Mr. Elder, the United States representative at 
The Hague in connection with the celebrated 
fisheries question, and a recognized authority 
on international law, is one of our directors. He 
has said to us substantially what he has said 
in other interviews with regard to the present 
value of the treaties: 

The striking out of one sentence in article 3 does 
not destroy its value and was due to a difference 
of interpretation as to its effect. 

There still is left very much that is valuable in 
the treaty and makes it one of the longest steps 
ever taken toward peaceful arbitration. 

The United States now has 25 treaties, including 
those with Great Britain and France, but they all 
contain the exception of matters involving ‘‘vital 
interest’’ or ‘national honor’ from things to be 
arbitrated. 

The present treaty does not make these excep- 
tions, but agrees to an arbitration between these 
countries of every “claim of right’’ brought by one 
against the other, which is susceptible of settlement, 
according to the principles of “‘law and equity.” 

For greater certainty it is provided that this 
shall not include questions of immigration, state 
debts, the territorial integrity of states, the Monroe 
Doctrine or matters of purely governmental policy. 

The provision that at the request of either 
party a joint high commission ef inquiry shall 
be appointed which shall make a careful exami- 
nation of disputed questions and then report is 
the greatest possible safeguard against a hasty 
declaration of war. Where the whole subject 
must be tried out in advance a resort to arms is 
scarcely to be feared. This provision applies 
whether the subject matter of the differences is 
arbitrable or not. 

That we have agreed to submit to arbitration 
matters involving ‘‘vital interests” or ‘‘national 
honor”’ is a triumph in the interests of peace, in 
our judgment worth all the long controversy. 
Whether Great Britain and France will accept 
the treaties as changed by the Senate remains 
to be seen. F.H.R. 


TWO PRIZES 

The President of our Societies was invited to 
speak before the Radcliffe Guild last month. 
This he did with much pleasure. He found an 
intelligent and keenly interested audience of 
young women. The theme of the address was 
“The Growth and Significance of the Humane 
Movement.”’ At the close of the address he 
offered two prizes, one of one hundred dollars 
and one of thirty-five, for the first and second 
best essays open to all the undergraduates of 
Radcliffe College, upon the topic, ‘‘What Women 
Can Do to Further the Cause of the Protection 
of Animal Life.” 

It is the purpose of the Society to send the 
essay winning the first prize, if it comes up to 
the desired standard, to every student in every 
woman’s college in the United States. 


F.H.R: 
NOTIFY US OF COMPLAINTS 


Subscribers who do not receive the monthly 
copy of Our Dumb Animals regularly are re- 
quested to report direct to the office of this paper. 
Neither our clerks nor those in the mail service 
are infallible, and it is not surprising if a few of 
our 61,000 papers go astray. We are doing all 
we can to perfect our mailing system, and you 
can help by immediately writing to us if your 
paper fails. We find subscription agencies make 
many errors in sending in addresses. If yours is 
written wrongly on the wrapper, notify us direct 
that we may correct it as soon as possible. 


MODERN SPORT 
Several newspapers have given account 
during the past few weeks of a fox-hunt in a 
Southern state where the wretched little creature 
was “run” for eighteen hours. Three men 
claim to have ‘‘jumped him” at four o'clock of a 
morning. At ten they had “treed” him. At eight 
o'clock at night they had him running again with 
the dogs after him. At two in the afternoon of 
the day following the hounds caught him and 
killed him. The account of the sportsmen(?) 
concludes, ‘‘that was eighteen hours hard, steady 
running and swimming.’’ Yet it is sometimes 
said that in these hunts the fox no doubt really 
enjoys the experience. We never heard that the 
fox was the authority for such a statement. We 
shall believe it when some hunted man pursued 
by men and dogs finds something pleasurable in 
eluding his pursuers and in finally being cap- 
tured and cruelly killed. F.H.R. 


THE MOTOR AND THE HORSE 

We were told in Philadelphia recently some- 
thing that confirms a statement made by certain 
large team-owners in Boston, that for the short 
haul nothing yet invented can take the place of 
the horse. A large brewing concern in the for- 
mer city that has tried out the auto-truck for its 
urban delivery service has just given an order to 
replace its discarded equipment with an entire 
new outfit of horses and wagons. F.H.R. 


HUMANE DAY, APRIL 16 


The public and parochial schools of Massa- 
chusetts will observe Humane Day this year on 
April 16. For the benefit of teachers who mark 
this annual occasion by fitting instruction and 
exercises, an entirely new ‘“‘Humane Manual” 
will be issued. The Hon. John D. Long, Thomas 
I. Gasson, S.J., Professors William T. Sedgwick 
and Arthur W. Weysse, the Hon. Herbert Parker 
and others have contributed articles for this 
Manual that will stimulate all who are interested 
in humane education. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 

I have continued my investigations of winter- 
housing conditions of animals and have found 
that while the average farmer is considerate and 
humane and houses his cattle and fowl properly 
against the winter severities, there is a large 
class of shiftless, calloused or thoughtless owners 
who should be compelled to protect their stock. 

This past winter has been one of the severest 
we have known and there has been much suffer- 
ing and many deaths by freezing among live 
stock. I have made my way into the country 
districts of the state with thermometer from 
10 to 30 below zero, and have stood beside hog- 
pens and hen-coops watching stock absolutely 
unprotected and suffering, while the owners were 
looking out for their own comfort in habitable. 
quarters. 

All over the state I have found rude, half- 
built shacks for animals and fowl, full of cracks 
and openings, practically useless for protection, 
mere makeshifts thrown together by people who 
have an animal or two, or a few fowls which they 
expect to eat, and will unless death by neglect 
or freezing deprives them of such creatures. It 
is a disgrace to our commonwealth that these 
miserable creatures are allowed to suffer because 
we have not money enough to put more agents 
in the field. Can we not cooperate in some way 
with the Cattle Bureau for better housing? 

The great and growing foreign element must 
be taught the rights of dumb creatures under 
law. Many of them are ignorant, heartless, and 
improvident in these matters. Humane Educa- 


tion is sadly needed. ED. H. PACKARD. 
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For rates of membership in both our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. 
Checks should be made payable to Hon. Henry 
B. Hill, Treasurer. 


IS IT CHRISTIAN? 


“Through Africa with Roosevelt, an Illustrated 
Lecture’: this is the subject of an enter- 
tainment given the other evening in a Massa- 
chusetts town ‘“‘Under the auspices of the Y. M. 
C. A.” The lecturer is one described by Mr. 
Roosevelt, in Scribner's for October, 1907, 
as “an excellent marksman” who with a “light 
rifle put a bullet through the beast’s heart (a 
lioness). He hit her four times in all, each shot 
being mortal, and she died at his feet, her charge 
carrying her several yards past him.” 

It may be a Christian thing for a Young Men’s 
Association to encourage in the minds of its 
members and the public in general the sort of 
spirit that was behind the Roosevelt big game 
hunting and killing expedition, but it’s not the 
kind of Christianity that is to be found in the 
New Testament. F.H.R. 


THE NAVY 


One hundred and ten millions of dollars was 
the value of our navy at the outbreak of the 
Spanish war. In five years, it is estimated, 
every one of the ships that engaged in the naval 
conflict of those days will be sent to the scrap 
heap. This is the statement made in what 
seems to be a carefully prepared article, with 
authentic figures, which appeared last month 
in The North American, Philadelphia. The plea 
is for more battleships of the Dreadnought type 
unless we want to rank only fifth among the 
nations of the earth as a naval power. ‘Thrice 
is he armed that hath his quarrel just.’’ That 
would save us at least from fifth place if we re- 
solve to keep righteousness and justice on our 
side. F.H.R. 

PLUMAGE TRADE DOOMED 

The United States Department of Agriculture 
is authority for the statement that an investiga- 
tion of the traffic in plumage ordered by Secre- 
tary Wilson was completed last November. 
The result shows that from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco to Chicago the trade in bird 
plumage for millinery purposes was very limited, 
apart from Chicago, where aigrettes were being 
sold in large numbers. Preparations have been 
made looking to the more stringent enforcement 
of the laws restricting the plumage trade. As 
New York City is the receiving and distributing 
point for practically all the plumage brought 
in from foreign countries, the Shea law, pro- 
hibiting sale and possession in New York of 
much of the plumage now used for millinery 
purposes, is one of the most important measures 
relating to plumage ever proposed for adoption 
in the United States. As New Jersey has 
adopted a similar law, it will not be possible to 
evade the New York law by transferring the 
business to Jersey City or other points adja- 
cent to New York City. 


HUMANE EDUCATION NEEDED 


Last year the Michigan legislature refused to 
enact a humane education law, perhaps for the 
inconsistency of putting a premium upon bird 
slaughter and trying to teach boys to be kind 
to birds at the same time. 

The Decatur Republican of that state pub- 
lishes the following news about the bounty on 
sparrows, with a brief comment to which we 
respectfully refer the Michigan Solons: 

County Treasurer Stoughton has reported that 
during the month of January he paid out $88.98 
bounty on sparrows. Under the law the county 
pays two cents for each dead sparrow. The little 
carcasses are delivered to the township clerks by 
the killers and the clerk counts them and gives the 
order for the bounty. 

The money paid represented the price of two cents 
each on 4449 sparrows killed in Van Buren county 
during the month of January. Boys are the prin- 
cipal dealers in the sparrow industry and their pay 
checks for killing these little birds range from ten 
cents to $10. 

To annihilate the sparrows may be a wise law, 
but the lesson it teaches of approval of the destruc- 
tion of life is far from inspiring to American boy- 
hood. 


TO HOUSEWIVES AND MERCHANTS 


The following suggestions to the housewife 
and merchant appear in the recent report of the 
Washington (D. C.) Humane Society, and are 
worthy a general circulation: 

Does the iceman, the milkman, the truckman, 
the deliveryman, or the teamster come to you 
with worn, haggard, crippled or decrepit horses? 

Will a man who will drive a sick, galled or 
jaded horse refuse to sell you slush ice, adul- 
terated groceries, diseased meat, adulterated or 
diseased milk? 

It will cost you no more to buy from a man 
whose horses, by their very appearance, show 
his kindness and his thrift. 

If the deliveryman loiters by the way, or at 
the kitchen door, and then drives away like 
mad, to the great injury of his horse, report him 
to his employer forthwith. Don’t fail also to 
report him to this Society, giving his name, 
when possible, the name and business of his 
employer and the time and place of the offense. 
Omit no necessary detail. 


FOR ANIMALS AND PEACE 


Bruce Calvert, editor of the Open Road, in a 
plea for what he terms the Rational School, 
scores the following good points: 

“Every school-house must be where all the 
various agricultural and horticultural operations 
of the climate are carried on through all the 
seasons of the year. Association with domestic 
animals must be constant, that their care may 
teach sympathy, responsibility and understand- 
ing. O, yes, we have much to learn from our 
friends whom we patronize as_ the ‘lower 
animals.’ 

“T think I hear the economist saying that all 
this will cost a good deal of money. And in an 
already overburdened, overtaxed, monopoly- 
ridden country how are we to get the funds? 

“T will tell you one way. The cost of our 
army and navy—a useless and ridiculous in- 
stitution devoted to professional violence and 
murder—for one year, would reconstruct the 
school system of the whole United States upon 
a rational basis. The cost of one Dreadnought 
would establish a Rational School in every 
county in the state of Indiana. That is true. 
Three-fourths of our entire national revenue is 
spent annually upon war or preparation for war. 

“Wouldn't you as soon carry a teacher of the 
Rational School on your back as to carry a 
soldier and a sailor as every one of you now do?” 


A RELIC OF BARBARISM 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

In one of our prominent sporting catalogues 
the following description of an animal trap is 
given: 

This trap has webbed jaws. The animal can 
gnaw off its leg only at a point quite a distance 
below the meeting edges of the jaws. The flesh 
left above the point of amputation and below the 
jaws will swell and make it impossible to draw the 
leg stump out of the trap. 

And yet we claim to be civilized! 
highest order of animals! 

I have visited traps in this vicinity and found 
in them animals frozen to death and sometimes 
dead from starvation. Some of these traps, I 
know, had not been visited for weeks at a time. 

I wish to supplement Mr. Baynes’ remarks 
on professional trapping by saying that the men 
in this vicinity who claim to be professional 
trappers are those who have never done a day’s 
work in their lives and who do not profit on the 
average fifty cents a day from their “professional 
trapping.” 

There should be drastic legislation against 
this barbarous practice of trapping. At least 
it should be made a criminal offense to allow a 
little inoffensive creature of the wood to suffer 
hours of intense agony in order that a certain 
class of degenerate men and youths may be 
afforded amusement and profit a few cents 
thereby. E. E. ERICSON, 

Supt. of Schools, Bristow, Neb. 


We are the 


NEW SOCIETY IN TEXAS 


The Sherman, Texas, Humane Society has 
been organized recently with fifty-five charter 
members, through the efforts of Mr. C. A. Adams, 
a prominent business man of that city. The So- 
ciety will care for children, animals, and birds, 
and has obtained a state charter for fifty years. 
Dr. T. S. Clyce, president of Austin College, 
was elected president, and Mr. Adams, secretary. 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON 


A small boy in Moodus, Connecticut, sends us 
a Band of Mercy pledge card signed by himself, 
and writes that he is wearing the Band of Mercy 
pin formerly worn by his father. A child who 
is taught to be kind and gentle to all living 
creatures will continue to treat them with justice 
and mercy when he becomes grown. 


ANIMAL LIFE LESSONS, A Manual for Teach- 
ers, George Guest, B.A. 

In this very thorough text-book, prepared for 
schools, the author has dealt mainly with domestic 
animals and birds, with separate chapters devoted 
to such subjects as ‘‘The Industries of Animals,”’ 
“How Animals Help Each Other,” ‘“‘How Nature 
Protects Animals,” ‘‘Wild Animals in Captivity,”’ 
“The Coverings of Animals,’’ ‘‘Blood-Sports,”’ 
“Decorative Products of Animals,”’ and ‘‘Decorative 
Products of Birds.” 

Other chapters on animals and birds treat of their 
characteristic traits, physical structure, and moral 
qualities; with practical suggestions for their care, 
food, and sheltering. Several sections are given tu 
the care of the horse, its harness, and good driving. 
There are many sub-heads which facilitate the use 
of the book. A set of questions follows each chap- 
ter to aid the teacher in her work. 

The volume is of handsome typographical ap- 
pearance and contains many attractive illustra- 
tions. 

150 pp. 2s. 6d., net. G. 
London, England. 
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HOW THE S. P. C. A. IS AFFECTED 

“Should cats be licensed?”” The question has 
provoked much discussion among owners of cats. 
Unquestionably, the interests of the well-kept, 
useful house cat require safeguarding, and 
common-sense as well as humane instinct de- 
mands that suffering and the spread of disease 
among stray cats be eliminated. 

Here in San Francisco a similar problem has 
been practically solved by means of a license on 
dogs, but with cats it is different. The Society 
has one wagon which is kept busy calling at 
residences for unwanted cats, and an average of 
300 a month are brought to our refuge, nearly 
all at the expense of the Society. Logically the 
business of the Society is caring for sick, injured 
or abused animals, but by far the largest num- 
ber are unwanted, discarded animals. Why 
should the S. P. C. A. be put to the expense of 
taking care of these unfortunates when the 
owners have become tired of: them? The ex- 
pense should fall upon the parties responsible. 

The fault lies with the owners of cats who neg- 
lect or are too superstitious to humanely destroy 
the new-born kittens. Cats may breed from 
twelve to fifteen kittens a year, and invariably 
these are allowed to grow up into strays, neg- 
lected, starved and carried from door to door, 
many spreading contagion by coming in contact 
with children and pet animals. Would it not 
be more humane to keep one of a litter and have 
that one properly taken care of? 

The solution seems to be either an appropria- 
tion by the city or a tax or license on each cat 
kept by a family, sufficiently moderate to impose 
no burden upon owners of cats, but large enough 
‘to defray the expense of taking up and caring 
for stray cats and the surplus kittens of each 
litter, which would be called for by the proper 
authorities upon notification, the expense being 
met from this fund. 

MATTHEW McCURRIE, 

Secretary San Francisco S. P. C. A. 


LICENSE ALL DOMESTIC ANIMALS 

Whether or not it is advisable to license cats 
must to a very large extent be determined by the 
particular facts and circumstances of the locality 
where it is proposed. 

If there is no adequate disposition for stray 
cats either by public or private means, and if the 
health and happiness of the community require 
remedial action along this line, then, in a large 
city, it would seem that this is the only practical 
method to successfully deal with the problem. 

The fact that it is difficult to work out a 
proper licensing scheme is no argument against 
it; nor the fact that it will work an added burden 
on many poor families. The same can be said 
of nearly every form of licensing. 

Cat owners must accept their just share of 
responsibility for the cat nuisance, where it 
exists. It doesn’t seem fair to saddle the entire 
expense of regulating this matter upon the 
general public nor upon anti-cruelty societies, 
without proper compensation therefor. Person- 
ally, I believe in the licensing of all domestic 
animals in order that there may be a proper 
supervision of them for their own protection as 
well as for that of the community at large. 
Licensing should take the form of compulsory 
humane education. HUGO KRAUSE, 

Sec’y The Anti-Cruelty Society, Chicago. 


EDITOR’S NOTE. 


Should Cats Be Licensed? 


The Massachusetts legislature has just refused to pass 
a bill proposing to license cats by taxing males one dollar and females two 
To test the sentiment of prominent humane workers in different 
cities of the country, ‘‘Our Dumb Animals’’ put this question to the follow- 
ing writers, who have kindly contributed their views: 


CATS A SERIOUS CITY PROBLEM 

I have no hesitation in answering your question 
in the affirmative so far as it relates to the City 
of New York. 

Cats multiply with astonishing rapidity; they 
lead wretched lives when left to themselves, suf- 
fering the tortures of hunger, thirst and disease; 
and it seems evident that if the homeless cats 
can be destroyed without pain, it is best for the 
animals themselves, as well as for humanity at 
large. 

Investigation shows that of the homeless small 
animals by which the average city is overrun, 
cats are in the majority. They have been 
proved to be among the most effective propa- 
gators of disease, entering homes where con- 
tagious disease exists, and, while exempt from 
infection themselves, carrying the germs to other 
dwellings in their furs. No quarantine can be 
made secure against these animals. They have 
a natural tendency to revert to savagery which 
thousands of years of companionship with man 
has not affected, and when permitted to roam 
at large, when by reason of some misfortune they 
become homeless and masterless, they con- 
stitute a public menace which must be provided 
against. 

What is the cause of this condition and how 
is it remediable? The cause, as our Society has 
shown in its Bulletin, is the continuous creation 
through our negligent tolerance of hordes of 
living creatures, serving no good purpose, use- 
less, unwanted, dangerous. The remedy is to 
stop the creation of that which is born only to be 
destroyed. 

Owners of dogs must pay a license or the dog 
may be seized; owners of cats pay none. The 
war against the tramp dog has gone on for years, 
his ranks are thinning, and the annual progeny 
decreasing, while the cat, untaxed, has mul- 
tiplied until now her offspring are the sands of 
the sea. The remedy is in an ordinance requiring 
that every cat be licensed by its owner, and 
failing this, that it be subject to seizure by the 
authorities. To supplement this, because the 
cat is chiefly a denizen of houses, means should 
be provided for ascertaining where and by whom 
they are harbored. These or similar measures 
would in a few years minimize an evil that is 
now on the increase. It is a step that humanity 
demands. W. K. HORTON, 

Gen’! Mgr. American S. P. C. A., 

New York City. 


CATS OUTNUMBER DOGS, FIVE TO ONE 


It seems to me very desirable that cats should 
be licensed. Practically, all the arguments which 
apply in favor of dog licensing also apply to cats. 
There is a far greater surplus of cats in all 
large cities than there is of dogs. The breeding 
of dogs is very much more under control than 
that of cats. Humane societies, which are con- 
ducting animal shelters, generally receive far 
more cats than dogs. In the city of Albany, for 
instance, during 1911 there were received at the 
Humane Society’s kennels only 903 dogs as 
against 4788 cats. Albany is a city of 100,000 
inhabitants and the police dog-census shows 
about 3500 dogs. It seems to me that these 
figures speak for themselves. 

W. O. STILLMAN, 

President American Humane Association, 

Albany, N. Y. 


SHALL WE LEGALIZE CRUELTY? 

My opposition to the cat license bill is not 
because I do not think it would be better for 
cats and for human beings if their numbers were 
lessening, but because. under the license law, I 
think there would be throughout the state a 
great deal of legalized cruelty. 

To search out and follow up cats that are not 
owned in the city and country would require a 
large force of men. A stray dog has to be 
secured through much skill and strategy, but it 
would be far more difficult to secure the stray 
cat. One would have to be ready to climb trees 
and brick walls, crawl through holes and have 
wings to follow the flight of a frightened cat. 
Boys are too ready to chase the unprotected cat 
now, and if they thought themselves backed up 
by law, they would engage in this cruel sport 
still more eagerly. 

If cats are licensed they must wear marked 
collars. These collars would often be put on the 
neck of a growing cat and, as such cats are likely 
to stray away from home and become lost or 
homeless cats, the danger of the collar can only 
be understood by those who have seen stray cats 
that were slowly strangling to death with a collar 
imbedded in the flesh. Cats with collars are 
sometimes caught in trees and bushes; one was 
found caught by the collar in the Boston public’ 
garden last summer, so the enforced use of a 
collar on a cat is a doubtful proposition. I do 
not mean to say that a full-grown cat living in 
the city and well taken care of cannot wear a 
collar without much risk, but if the rule is uni- 
versal, there will be carelessness and much suffer- 
ing will follow. 

I certainly wish that something could be done 
to prevent keeping cats and allowing them to 
multiply to the extent that is now done, but I 
very much doubt if licensing them would be 
either humane or practical. 

The question is if we have a license law, who 
is going to catch the thousands of cats that 
would not be acknowledged by any owner in 
city and country, and how are those cats going 
to be caught? 

Mrs. HUNTINGTON SMITH, 


Pres. Animal Rescue League, Boston. 


CATS A PUBLIC NECESSITY 

The licensing of cats seems to me to be on a 
par with the licersing of canary-birds, rabbits, 
white mice, and goats. 

It is endeavoring to increase the revenue of 
the city by compelling owners to pay for the 
privilege of having pets. 

Cats are a public necessity. If every cat in 
Boston were killed, the town would be overrun 
with rats and mice. Some people hate cats the 
same as snakes, and see nothing good in them. 

It would be cruel to place a license tag on a 
cat as there is no place to attach it except to a 
cord around the neck and this of course would 
cause the hanging and suffering of many a cat. 

Cats are no more of a nuisance in a neighbor- 
hood than bad boys, but many think the former 
should be killed while they endure the latter. 

I do not believe there is a public necessity for 
the taxing of cats. 

H. A. PERSHING, 

Sec’y Humane Society, South Bend, Ind. 


(Symposium continued on next page) 
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SOME CRUELTIES OF LICENSE 


No. Cats are very useful tous. If they were 
not killed as in a few of our cities we should not 
hear of ravages by rats and mice, and spend 
large sums of money to exterminate them be- 
cause of their supposed spread of the plague. 

Cats are a great comfort to multitudes of adults 
as wellas children. In England, more than here, 
I think, one always finds cats and dogs in the 
home, and they add much to the restfulness and 
affectionate companionship around the fireside. 
“Cat meat” is sold from door to door. License 
means killing. Even when the fee is only a 
mark, about twenty cents, as in some cities in 
Germany, thousands are killed because the fee 
is not paid. 

License means turning great numbers of cats 
upon the streets, homeless, because the owners 
cannot or will not pay the license, and the inno- 
cent creatures starve. If we really wish to save 
suffering, an injured or starving cat can be taken 
to any humane society in the world and be killed 
without a license law to lessen the number. 

License is cruel. Cats are most sensitive 
creatures. The fright of being chased or caught 
in a net on a city street, with the usual anger of 
owners, the usual heart break of little children, 
and the usual brutalizing effect upon the catcher, 
as in the case of dogs, should make license un- 
thought of by a civilized and Christian com- 
munity. If those who favor license would just 
once go to a pound, or so-called shelter, and see 
the unlicensed cats killed, perhaps they would 
change their minds! They certainly would never 
forget the dreadful sight. 

“But cats kill birds,”’ says someone. Yes, for 
food, just as we kill beautiful and innocent lambs 
for our food. No woman should make this argu- 
ment, who wears wings on her hat. 

License means revenue. But if a city needs 
money let it be raised in some honorable way, 
and not by the seizure and death of helpless 
dumb creatures who love us. 

SARAH K. BOLTON, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


TOO MUCH “LICENSE”? ALREADY 


Just how far license and taxation should go, 
and just what should be included and what 
should be exempt is a matter worthy of some- 
thing more serious than a hasty opinion. To 
many who are fortunate or unfortunate enough 
to live in cities, the word license strikes terror 
to the heart like the presence of some dread 
disease. There are those who feel that “‘license”’ 
is being badly overworked, the air we breathe 
being about all that has escaped taxation, and 
that wonderful instrument the registering meter. 
Some do not believe that a dog should be allowed 
in a city, others favor a very high tax on him, 
some believe that roosters should not be allowed 
in a city, others want them muzzled, and out of 
the great diversity of opinions we must neces- 
sarily uphold that which we believe to be the 
most sane, reasonable and humane. Nature pro- 
vided cats for a useful purpose, and the antipathy 
of many towards them is something to be de- 
plored. I am personally opposed to placing a 
license upon cats, realizing, first, that should 
such an ordinance be put into effect it would 
result in a great slaughter, for few owners out- 
side of those owning the fine Angora, would be 
willing to pay a license, and secondly, because | 
believe that children of poor parents would be 
deprived in many cases of their pets. 

Let us have one household friend that is not 
a victim of the pound officer and the pound 
“‘calaboose.”’ 

N. W. ZIMMER, 

Supt. S. P. C. A., Los Angeles, Cal. 


RESPONSIBILITY RESTS ON THE 
HOUSEHOLDER 


Stray cats are a menace to human beings as 
well as to themselves. They are wanderers upon 
the face of the globe, for whom only a few people 
have any sympathy. They carry and deposit 
from place to place infectious germs, yet they 
have feeling as they are living sentient beings. 
But are they responsible for their actions? If 
not, where does the responsibility lie? It lies 
on the householder of the community, who in 
the absence of the commercial value to the 
ordinary cat has no compunction in abandoning 
the feline friend when it suits his so-called con- 
venience. What then is the remedy? Put a 
value on the cat by taxing every householder 
who harbors one. Tax the female higher than 
the male. The results will be that people will 
pay more attention to their feline pets. Pro- 
miscuous propagation will be considerably min- 
imized and the cat tribe would very soon become 
a better type and a higher grade. Of course it 
must not be overlooked that for the first year 
or so after this measure (cat taxation) has been 
adopted and enforced in a community, there will 
be an increase of alley cats, owing to the fact 
that a great many householders will not con- 
sider the cat valuable enough to procure a license 
for it, and in a great many cases the unfortunate 
aniinal will be ousted from its happy or perhaps 
unhappy fireside. 

To offset this burden, the Humane Society in 
any community should take the initiative steps 
when such an ordinance is first enacted, by 
notifying all householders through the press, or 
otherwise, that it is a violation of the law to 
abandon their cats, and to signify its willingness 
to receive and make a humane disposition of the 
unfortunate felines. 


H.. 
Supt. Wisconsin Humane Society, Milwaukee. 


THE ONLY METHOD TO PURSUE 


“Licensing the Cat?” I have become con- 
vinced that this method of handling her and her 
sufferings is the only one. 

The cat is a peculiar animal, elusive to a 
degree, and, unless she has a local habitation 
and a name, soon becomes a distressful, perse- 
cuted wanderer. Her wildness and suspicion 
are unconquerable and she mistrusts the Greeks 
when they come bearing gifts, 7.e., food. Thus, 
impossible of approach, in order to sequestrate 
them, the result is quantities of forlorn cats, 
breeding constantly shoals of other cats, and as 
constantly adding to the sum total of animal 
misery. 

There is likely to be protest against a license 
fee, but it is not possible to handle the propo- 
sition as it now stands; we must have the co- 
operation of the public, which, in general, ignores 
any responsibility towards animals, and the only 
way to develop or to secure an understanding 
of these responsibilities is to make the individual 
responsibility a legal one, thus forcing individual 
cooperation in handling the surplus, which is the 
primal difficulty. 

I do not forget that all children should be en- 
couraged to have pets. Being taught kindness 
to their own animals will prove the greatest 
possible factor towards developing universal 
humaneness in communities; this should be 
fostered; but a family too poor to pay fifty cents 
or one dollar a year (being one cent a day for 
about three months) could hardly afford to 
properly feed and care for any animal. 

Let us license the cat. Humanitarianism will 
be increased thereby. DIANA BELAIS, 

Pres. N. Y. Anti-Vivisection Society 


-and The “Open Door” Publishing Company. 


NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP 


By KATHARINE DANGERFIELD 


Day was done, and I was sitting 
Dreaming in the fading light 
When I heard a soft voice tell me: 
‘**‘Mamma, me is tired tonight; 
Me is tired of all day playin’— 

Put my soldiers all away; 
Tell the pussy ’at me’s sleepy 
But tomorrow me will play.”’ 


On my lap he climbed and nestled, 
Laid his head upon my breast, 
Said he loved his small gray pussy 
But he loved his mamma best. 

Then I sang a bylo-baby, 
Gave him to the Angels’ keep 
And he went to dreamland saying, 
‘*Now I lay me down to sleep.”’ 


‘*Now I lay me down to sleep,”’ 
Said the baby on my knee; 

‘*Pray the Lord my soul to keep,”’ 
He repeated after me; 

‘Should I die before I wake,”’ 
Little eyes were closing fast, 

‘*Pray the Lord my soul to take,”’ 
Said the little boy at last. 


Just a week and I was kneeling, 
Stricken, in the fading light 
When I heard a faint voice whisper: 
‘**Mamma, me is tired tonight; 
Me is tired of all day sleepin’ 
An’ me wants a little play; 
Bring my soldiers an’ the pussy— 
Don’t you let her run away.”’ 


On the bed I lined the soldiers, 
Pussy marching at their head, 
But—‘‘Tate ’em down until tomorrow, 
Me’s too tired tonight,’’ he said. 
Then I clasped my one loved darling, 
Watched the shadows slowly deep, 
And I felt the hot tears blind me 
As he laid him down to sleep. 


‘‘Now I lay me down to sleep,”’ 
Said the baby on my breast; 
‘*Pray the Lord my soul to keep,”’ 
As he slowly sank to rest; 
“‘Should I die before I wake,”’ 
Little eyes were closing fast, 
**Pray the Lord my soul to take,”’ 
Faltered little lips at last. 


On the hearth through many years, 
Staunch and steadfast for my sake, 
Soldiers still await the morning 
When their captain shall awake. 
Pussy, old and blind and lame, 
Sits beside me while I weep 
For the little boy who said: 
**Now I lay me down to sleep.”’ 
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The Boy and the Camera 


By LIZETTE M. EDHOLM 


H yes,” many parents say, ‘‘but a boy 
must have excitement — something 
that smacks of adventure, and_ it 
seems as if only a gun will satisfy 

his eager demands.” 


LINNET’S NEST 

I wonder, after all, if we really know the boy? 
Perhaps a careful study will show him to be 
tender-hearted with a great interest in the little 
creatures which he thoughtlessly kills when he 
goes hunting with other boys of his acquaint- 
ance. 

We know that the normal child of five years of 
age is always tender-hearted and will mourn for 
a long time over a little dead bird found in the 
lot. From that age on is the time to put into 
his hands the books which picture the home life 
of the birds, the squirrels, the rabbits and larger 
animals. In a few words the parent can com- 
pare his own home with the one which nature 
has provided for the wild life, and thus leave an 
ever vivid picture in his mind. When once a 
boy gets the idea that a shot from his gun breaks 
up a little home in the woods, leaving perhaps, a 


“SNAPPED” IN THE PUBLIC PARK 


LEFT UNDISTURBED 


Photographs by C. L. EDHOLM 


nest full of baby birds with no mother to look 
after them, the fun of shooting is over for 
him. 

After the nature studies and pictures of birds 
and animals have impressed him, the boy will 
become curious to see for himself 
the mysterious life led by the 
little woodland creatures who 
add so much to our enjoyment. 
When that time comes equip 
the lad with a small camera 
and some films and he will soon 
have his room lined with snap- 
shots of his little wild friends, 
leaving them in peace to live out 
their happy life, instead of the 
nest of eggs stolen from a sor- 
rowing mother bird, or the 
birds’ wings tacked up for dis- 
play. 

And the boy will find all the 
adventure and excitement he 
wants in his noiseless search 
through the bushes to get a 
snap of the squirrel that he has 
been watching for days, or a 
climb in the trees for a picture of the baby birds 
in their nest before they are able to fly away, for 
it takes more skill to get a good picture of these 
little creatures than it does to shoot them. 

When the boy becomes interested in his 
camera, the swans, gulls, pelicans and other 
tame birds in the park are safe from his cruel, 
although thoughtless, teasing, splendid 
pictures of them instead adorn his room or add 
to his collection. 

The knowledge gained by the boy from his 
careful search through the woods is an education 
in itself, and will be of lasting benefit to him as 
he grows into manhood and may help him, as it 
has helped others, to solve many of the problems 
in human affairs. 

This hunting with camera is good healthy 
sport for the boy. It may provide pocket-money 
for his many wants, as good pictures can often 
be sold, and it is very likely to lead to honorable 
and profitable employment later in life. 


A BRAVE GIRL 

The driver of a coal team was delivering an 
order the other day, and the horse, after two or 
three efforts to back the heavily-loaded cart, 
became obdurate. The driver began to beat 
the animal, and a crowd quickly collected. 
Many exclaimed over his cruelty, but the driver 
kept on beating the horse, and nothing was being 
done about it, when a little girl approached and 
said, ‘‘Please, mister, if you'll 


RAPPORT 
By ETHEL FAIRMONT SNYDER 

The wonder-lit eyes of a little child 
Looked into mine, and asking me. smiled; 
“Why did you sigh today, when the men 

Chopped down the trees on the mountain-side, 
And what did you cry for yesterday, 

When the horse fell down in the road and died?” 


Child of the wonder-look, I do not know 
What it is makes me love them so; 
But in the wonderful growth of trees 
And the humility of the gorse, 
There is that kindred plaintiveness 
That lives in the patient eyes of a horse. 


It maybe your soul will never see, 
These wistful things as they are to me; 
But pleading there in the eyes of a horse, 
Something reminds me of hopes denied 
And in the glory of striving trees, 
Is unselfish patience exemplified. 


YOUNG ROBIN’S FIRST PICTURE 


THE HOP TOAD 


Now softly doth the hopping toad 
Skedaddle on his way 

Down yonder hot and dusty road 
Throughout the summer day. 


Anon he sidesteps to the right, 
Anon he skips apace; 

And now and then he stops his flight 
And swallows with his face. 


Prehensile organs he hath not, 
To any marked degree; 

Nor caudal affix hath he got 
At his extremity. 


A sturdy, stocky little chap, 
With gullet four by nine; 

The hops he hops at every lap 
Amaze more wits than mine. 


His little bow-legs squat awhile, 
Then hurtle through the air; 

But though you look for him a mile, 
That hop toad isn't there! 


—Browning'’s Magazine. 


only stop, I'll get all the chil- 
dren around here, and we'llcarry 
every bit of the coal to the man- 
hole, and let you rest while we're 
doing it.” 

The man looked around in a 
defiant way, but, meeting with 
only pleasant looks, he began to 
give in, and, after a moment, 
he smiled and said: ‘‘Mebbe 
he didn’t deserve it, but I'm 
out of sorts today. I'll let up 
on the whip, and perhaps a lift 
on the wheels will help him.” 

The crowd swarmed about the 
load with a will. Many hands 
helped to push the cart, and 
the old horse pulled it to the 
right spot with one effort. 


A RESTLESS SUBJECT 
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WOULD like to tell our little folks, who read 

| this page each month, a story. It’s of a 
sad-hearted, ill-treated child whose rescue 
from misery and sorrow resulted in some- 
thing that has meant happiness to thousands 
and thousands of other unfortunate chil- 
dren. When our story is finished you will 
see why it comes to be told in a paper that 
has so much to say about being kind to animals. 

This little girl’s name was Mary Ellen, so the lady says 
who came to know all about her, and who has told how she 
saved her from the home where she was daily beaten and 
starved. 

It was’way back nearly forty years ago that it all happened 
in Brooklyn, New York. This kind-hearted lady had heard 
that in a certain house there lived a man and woman who had 
a little girl whom they treated with great cruelty. The people 
who lived next door often heard them whip her so hard that 
they could hear the sound of the blows and the pitiful screams 
of the wretched child. Though the man and woman never 
let Mary Ellen go out of the house, once in a while someone 
would catch a glimpse of her and see that her face and arms 
showed great bruises where she had been struck, and they 
could see also that she wore hardly enough clothes to cover 
her body, and that she was so thin they knew she had almost 
nothing to eat. 

Now in New York City was one of the best men in the 
world. His name was Henry Bergh. He was the man who 
about eight years before this time had started the first society 
in this country to protect animals from cruelty. Nobody 
yet in all the United States, nor indeed in the rest of the world, 
had ever formed a society to protect children from cruelty. 
This kind lady who had become interested in Mary Ellen 
finally said to herself, “To whom shall I go for help? Maybe 
Mr. Bergh who is so good to animals will aid me.’’ So she 
went and told him all about it. 

Two or three days afterwards Mr. Bergh managed to have 
the child, and the woman supposed to be her mother taken 
into court. The Judge found that the man and woman were 
not her father and mother at all, but rough, drunken people 
who had obtained her at an orphan asylum and had made her 
a little slave, treating her so brutally that she was covered with 
the marks of the great heavy whip they had used upon her. 
The Judge sentenced the cruel woman who had pretended 
to be her mother to a year in prison. Some kind people took 
Mary Ellen into their own home as if she were their child and 
she grew up to be a beautiful, happy young woman. When 
she was twenty-four years old she married, and later became 
the mother of two fine daughters who have never known 
anything but the care and watchfulness of a good mother. 

Do you see why I have told this story, dear children, to 
you? Sometimes it is said that people who do so much for 
animals are forgetful of children. I want you to know, 
what few really do know, that the first society for the pro- 
tection of children from cruelty formed in this country or 
in any other was started by Henry Bergh who founded the 
first society in America for the prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals. It was litthke Mary Ellen whose sad and bitter story 
led Mr. Bergh to see that such a society was needed for other 
suffering and unfortunate children. So this poor, starved, 
beaten child did not suffer in vain since it was out of her hard 
lot that there really grew all the great modern societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to children. F.H.R. 
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OUR JIM 


By ALICE ANNETTE LARKIN 


Know him when you see him, 

Sleek and fat and trim? 

Ever meet him on the road, 

Lots of children for a load ? 
That’s Jim. 


All the boys make friends with him, 
Fred and Jack and Tim; 
When we want to have some fun, 
He can trot or walk or run, 

Our Jim. 


See him ’neath the maple limb, 

Standing there so straight and prim; 

Honored guest at many a feast, 

Keeping watch o’er doll and beast, 
That’s Jim. 


He is full of life and vim, 

But we’re not afraid of him. 

No, we wouldn’t think of selling, 

What he’s worth there is no telling, 
Our Jim. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS 
Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President. 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 
PLEDGE 

“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 

We send without cost to every person who 
formsa Band of Mercy, obtaining the signatures 
of thirty adults or children or both to the pledge, 
and sends us the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address (town and state) 
of the president who has been duly elected: 

1. The monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, for one year. 

2. Twenty leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “‘Band of Mercy Melodies.’ 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 


See next page for prices of Band of Mercy badges and 
supplies and humane publications. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 

One hundred and ninety-eight new Bands of 
Mercy were reported from fifteen different states 
during February. Of these, 117 were formed in 
public and parochial schools of Boston, thirty- 
eight in Rhode Island schools, fourteen in schools 
of Superior, Wisconsin, and five in schools of 
New Orleans. The numerals show the number 
of different Bands in each school: 


Schools in Boston, Massachusetts 
Lawrence, 11; Hancock, 14; Wells, 12; Shurtleff, 15; 
Gilbert Stuart, 11; Stoughton, 4; Adams, 2; St. Augus- 

tine’s, 12; Eliot, 14; Christopher Columbus, 22. 


Boston, Mass.: Boston. 

Clinton, Mass.: Branch No. 3, “Beautiful Joe.” 

Fairhaven, Mass.: Fairhaven ‘‘L. T. L.” 

North Chelmsford, Mass.: Middlesex Co. Training 
School. 

Worthington, Mass.: Worthington. 

Parsonsfield, Maine: Parsonsfield. 

Portsmouth, New Hampshire: Whipple School. 

Ludlow, Vermont: Ludlow. 


Schools in Rhode Island 

Pawtucket: Prospect St., 11; High St., 6; Central 
Ave., 8; East St., 4; Division St., 4; Brook St., 2. 

Central Falls: Central Falls High, 3. 

Riverside, New Jersey: Riverside No. 1, 
No. 3. 

Charlottesville, Virginia: Angell Band. 

Warrenton, Virginia: Warrenton. 

Greenville, Mississippi: Barrett No. 2. 


No. 2 and 


Schools in New Orleans, Louisiana 
W. O. Rogers; McDonogh No. 31; St. 
McDonogh No. 18; Washington 
Willoughby, Ohio: Willoughby. 
Detroit, Michigan: Sunshine. 
Webb City, Missouri: Oakland. 
Ripon, Wisconsin: Ripon. 


Philip; 


Schools in Superior, Wisconsin 
Matt Carpenter, 6; John Erickson, 7; Webster. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Golden Star. 
Duluth, Minnesota: Jefferson School. 
Buda, Nebraska: Buda. 
Normal], Nebraska: Normal. 
Greenfield, California: Greenfield. 
Soledad, California: Mission. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 83,355. 


THE LOVE OF A DOG 


By H. E. HEWITT 
For several years a small business-like dog 


sold newspapers to hundreds of people in Boston™ 


every day. The little dog, so loving, patient 
and faithful to his crippled master, was. always 
to be seen near the Park-street subway entrance, 
trotting around with a paper in his mouth, until 
a sale was made to a regular customer or’a 
stranger. The money must first be deposited in 
a small leather pocket attached to a ¢ollar with 
bells which the dog wore, before the paper was 
to be had; then the dog would return to his 
master for another paper to sell. f a 

Silently, yet persistently, this dog of business 
approached the men, women and children with 
the latest news of the day. Patrons dropped 
their pennies in the pocket about the dog's.neck 
and hurried away, more thoughtful and consider- 
ate of others because of this friendly morning 
greeting. Often the shopping people and chil- 
dren would linger for a friendly talk. ‘It was 
not an unusual sight to see from fifty to a hun- 
dred persons waiting their turn to buy and say 
a few kind words to the intelligent little worker. 

Each week the dog earned about twenty-five 
dollars for his master who in return shared his 
fire, his food, his bed, his heart, with his com- 
panion. Such love and service were as the love 
of David and Jonathan! 


RECEIPTS BY THE M. S. P. C. A. FOR FEBRUARY, 
1912 


Fines and witness fees, $192.78. 


Members and Donors 

Mrs. Clara May Ripley, $250; Mrs. M. Ida Converse, 
$100; Mrs. Zira R. Grout, $100; Miss Gertrude A. Shat- 
tuck, for the Angell Memorial Hospital, $50; Mrs. El- 
bridge Torrey, $50; Miss Mary H. Perkins, for the Angell 
Memorial Hospital, $25; Miss Mary Woodman, $15; 
Mary J. Fogarty, James E. Fogarty and R. C. Fogarty, 
for the Angell Memorial Hospital, $15; Miss Laura Boor- 
man, $15, of which $10 is for the Angell Memorial Hospital; 
Mrs. J. L. Paine, $11, of which $10 is for the Angell Me- 
morial Hospital; Mrs. John Hopewell, $8; C. A. May- 
nard, $7; Charles T. Crane, $7, of which $5 is for the Angell 
Memorial Hospital; Miss M. P. Bacon, $6; James C. Poor, 
$6; Kable Bros., $5.50 for the Angell Memorial Hospital; 
Mrs. Maria P. Hayter, $4, of which $3 for the Angell Me- 
morial Hospital; Mrs. George H. Hawes, $4; F. O. Hanson, 
$1.50; Miss S. F. Pierce, $1.50; Mrs. H. L. Chase, $1.50. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 


Mrs. Charles T. White, Miss E. F. Bisbee, Claude L. 
Kettle, for the Angel! Memorial Hospital Building, Mrs. 
H. E. Maynard, Miss Eliza B. Leonard, Mrs. E. F. Woods, 
Mrs. A. L. Williston, S. B. Strong, Mrs. Frank Lyman, Mrs. 
George H. Eager. 


_.D. T. Devine, J. P. Dexter, Mrs. J: A. Brown, s. J. H. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 
Francis Bartley, A. F. Clark, G. H. Morse, Mrs. Frank 
Dupee, for the Angell Memorial Hospital,“‘in loving memory 
of my dog Teddie Roosevelt,’’ G. F. Crossman, Mrs. B. F. 
Doak, Miss Nellie M. Fowler, F. W. Lincoln, Frank Di- 
mase, for the Angell Memorial Hospital, Miss Caroline J. 
Graham, Miss Hattie E. Smith, Mrs. Chas. G. Loring, 
Miss Maria C. Adams, Miss Lucy A. Hill, Miss E. K. How- 
land, E. P. Hitchcock, A. W. Esleeck, Mrs. Ida R. Hall, 
F. W. Pitcher, Mrs. Mary B. Hazelton, for the Angell Me- 
morial Hospital, Mrs. O. P. Walker, Mrs. Robert F. Miller, 
for the Angell Memorial Hospital, G. K. Webster, Mrs. 
C. M. Warren, Mrs. H. M. Whitcomb, “A friend,”” by Mrs. 
L. N. Kettle, for the Angell Memorial Hospital, Mrs. W. B. 
Kimball, Miss Mary A. Weymouth, Mrs. W. W. Lee, Mrs. 
Sarah N. Carr, C. H. Peirson, John A. Sessions, Kimble & 
Cary Co., Thomas M. Shepherd, Mrs. A. C. Warren, Mrs. 
Mary G. Ward, Mrs. M. Anna Wood, of which $3 for the 
Angell Memorial Hospital, Miss Ellen Payne, of which $3 
for the Angell Memorial Hospital, F. F. Phinney, Mr. & 
Mrs. Carl Baerman, Miss I. V. Hammond, Mrs. B. F. 
Clough, of which $4 for the Angell Memorial Hospital, 
L. S. Starratt, Mrs. W. G. Nims, Mrs. Lillian Sprague, 
Minute Tapioca Co., Mrs. Margaret C. Whitney, Mr. & 
Mrs. George Sheldon, N. W. Kimball, for Angell Memorial. 
THREE DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. A. M. L. Clark, of which $2 for the Angell Memorial, 
Mrs. I. L. Brackett, of which $2 for the Angell Memorial, 
F. J. Canedy, N. S. Beebe, C. H. Conant, Mrs. Harriet 
Bailey, of which $1 for the Angell Memorial, Mrs. E. F. 
Bowditch, Mrs. C. L. Hazelton, Mrs. M. H. Hayes, J. F. 
Higgins... Miss. Hazen, Mrs. J..M. Farnum, Mrs. 
Ellen Craven, John Heydt, “A friend,’ for the Angell 
Memorial, Mrs. W. H. Pierce, Mrs. F. M. Holland, Miss 
Peas@, Mr3; Satfiuel Powel, Jr’, Dr. Davitl Clark, 
Mrs,..A. M. Waring, Mrs, W.S. Dennison, for the Angell 
Memorial, Geo..E. Rogers, F. O. Wells, C. A. Pratt, Misses 
L. N. & C. B. Perkins, E. S. Woodbury, Mrs. E. J. Kemp- 
ton, Lon Weston, Mrs. H. H. Hager, Mrs. C. W. Reed, 
Arms Mfg. Co. 
TWO DOLLARS EACH } 
A..L.. Flanders, M.D., for the Angell: Memofial, The 
Misses Chapman, Mrs. (C: F\ Baker, Mrs. L. J. Collamore, 
Mrs. H. H. Bowman, Mrs. S. H. Bellows, J. R. Ball, F. H. 
Chadwick, Rev. J. W. F. Barnes, for the Angell Memorial, 
Christopher Clark, Mrs. J. B. Claus, Miss C. Bennett, 
Tileston Dorr, Rev. C. R. Sherman, R. S. Chage, Rev. 


Church, Mrs. E. H. Church, Mrs. L. H. Wellman, Mrs. 
E. D. Hayden, Mrs. J. C. Davol, Miss Mary L. Deane, 
John Hall, Miss M. E. Bannister, C. S. Henry, Miss M. A. 
Brewer, J. P. Doran, Mrs. C. Wurtzbach, G. A. Bills, Mrs. 
R. H. Cummings, Mrs. A. H. Burrill, Mrs. M. A. Colburn, 
Mrs. Jonathan Crocker, Mrs. G. E. Hoitt, Holyoke Plush 
Co., Mrs. J. B. Chagnon, Miss L. W. Davis, Charles Cate, 
Mrs. M. H. Williams, Wm. Cordes, Mrs. H. Lowell, Miss 
J. Lamb, Rev. S. R. Maxwell, Mrs. L. W. Griswold, Mrs. 
H. F. Nash, Mrs. C. P. Russell, Mrs. C. W. Scott, Mrs. 
B. W. Porter, Hon. F. G. Fessenden, Rev. M. J. Carroll, 
Mrs. C. C. Dyer, Dr. F. H. Zabriskie, F. W. Woolworth, 
Mrs. A. Lancaster, H. C. Bliss, Mrs. J. H. Herring, F. P. 
Britton, Mrs. H. L. Knowles, Miss S. P. Hobart, H. E. 
Pritchard, Mrs. A. A. Hibbard, Mrs. A. M. Homer, Pren- 
tiss, Brooks & Co., Mrs. M. E. Warren, O. A. Parker, Mrs. 
M. J. Knowles, J. W. Hall, Mrs. F. J. Knowlton, R. H. 
Dennison, for the Angell Memorial, J. H. Nichols, L. B. 
Wiesbroad, G. C. Lunt, J. S. Crates, Mrs. F. F. Beard, 
Mrs. N. O. Cleveland, of which $1 for the Angell Memorial, 
Mrs. T. P. Burgess, C. B. Cushing, Mrs. J. B. Penniman, 
Mrs. L. C. Seelye, Miss C. C. Moody, Mrs. W. W. Wash- 
burn, Lewis Griswold, Miss F. L. Waite, Miss C. J. Hunt, 
Miss L. M. Wilson, Mrs. M. J. Perry, of which $1 for the 
Angell Memorial, Dr. C. E. Page, of which $1 for the Angell 
Memorial, Miss Nina L. Gleason, of which $1 for the Angell 
Memorial, Miss I. B. Chagnon, of which $1 for the Angell 
Memorial, Mrs. E. J. Knowles, The Athol House, Mrs. 
Joseph Wilcox, Mrs. E. H. Grout, E. H. Cook & Co., 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co., Mrs. G. H. Carter, R. G. Sav- 
age, Mrs. J. J. Ahearn, Miss M. B. Proctor. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Mrs. M. Clark, J. C. Bartholomew, E. B. Clarke, N. 
Brooks, Mary E. Barrell, E. D. Bingham, Z. L. Cutler, 
Mrs. C. S. Chapin, Miss F. H. Cowles, Mrs. E. C. Burrage, 
Agnes Wyman, Minnie E. Sears, Miss Mary E. Carter, 
Miss F. A. Clark, Miss S. C. Clark, Mrs. T. S. Conant, 
Miss Susan Chapin, Mrs. John Bascom, Mrs. Nellie Boyce, 
Mrs. W. F. Davison, Mrs. Geo. Church, G. H. Brown, 
Mrs. C. L. Brownson, Miss S. S. Burget, Rev. C. F. Dole, 
Mrs. C. Coon, Juliet W. Darracott, Mrs. H. T. Hayward, 
J. A. Dodge, S. W. Bowen, F. J. Dutcher, Nellie T. Bemis, 
for the Angell Memorial, T. C. Defriez, Mrs. A. H. Hall, 
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Mrs. A. B. Bray, A. C. Hagar, A. L. Washburn, S. H. Black- 
mer, G. R. Doane, F. A. Dexter, Miss M. Bowen, Mrs. E. 
A. Bradley, I Mrs. S. C. Downes, Mrs. H. 
Brown, Mrs. N. W. E. Dewey, J. F. Allen, for the Angell 
Memorial, “‘A friend,”’ for the Angell Memorial, Mrs. M 
Dunke, Beechan & Francis, Mrs. M. A. Hewins, Rev. 
A. J. Dyer, Miss A. M. Stout, Mrs. J. Beattie, Jr., Rev. 
G. G. Hamilton, Miss G. B. Holway, H. Hayler, Martha S. 


W. Downes, 


Dutton, Miss M. I. Cooper, Mrs. I. A. Andrews, Miss H. 
Vail, for the Angell Memorial, Mrs. G. P. Bullard, Mrs. E. 
Burbeck, Miss B. F. Ball, Miss M. A. Ball, Mrs. J. Wilber, 


A. B. Tenney, Mrs. E. E. Howe, Mrs. J. M. Hitchcock, 
Mrs. E. M. Buttrick, R. Britton, A. E. Hulme, B. F. Davis, 
Mrs. B. F. Davis, Mrs. J. W. Hall, S. S. Hanks, Mrs. A. H. 
Coe, F. Bareille, F. P. Higgins, Mrs. E. Hancock, I. K. 
Colby, Mrs. C. E. Gresham, Dr. L. B. Hall, Miss M. L. 
Holmes, Rev. C. L. Tomblen, Mrs. C. Cabot, Miss M. 
Corliss, Mrs. E. W. Burr, Miss G. E. Clerk, Mrs. H. 
Houston, F. A. Andrews, B. F. Kimball, Bela Alden, J. T. 
Perkins, W. W. Hyde, F. O. Pilsbury, Mrs. M. N. Dadmun, 
Mrs. F. E. Hardy. S. S. Hopkins, Mrs. G. A. Parker, Miss 
B. Parker, Mrs. M. M. Hastings, Mrs. F. Perrin, Mrs. 
C. A. Palmer, Miss F. A. Sampson, for the Angell Memorial, 
Mrs. L. E. Walworth, Mrs. Louis Prang, H. W. Kings- 
bury, Miss E. C. Dix, G. H. Heywood, S. Boyes, Mrs. 
M. F. Howard, H.G. Partridge, H. J. Ward, L. W. Packard, 
for the Angell Memorial, Miss E. D. Packard, Dr. C. A. 
Dennett, E. C. Putnam, Philip H. White, Miss A. S. Wales, 
Mrs. A. M. Hartshorne, Miss L. Hartwell, C. W. Clifford, 
Miss A. S. Hartshorn, W. A. Knipe, R. A. Wilcox, Mrs. 
C. F. Bigelow, A. Wheeler, Mrs. J. F. Wood, G. T. Wilde, 
J. M. Woodard, Mrs. D. L. Bodfish, Miss H. I. Williams, 
Mrs. K. B. Whiting, J. Fraser, Mrs. J. E. Putnam, 
Mrs. H. B. Dow, J. Love, for the Angell Memorial, 
Mrs. S. B. Kelly, Mrs. G. E. Woodbury, E. S. Chandler, 
Dr. J. W. Cram, Mrs. C. E. Burnham, Mrs. H. Pearson, 


S. J. Willis, Mrs. H. V. Van Buskirk, Mrs. O. L. Putnam, 
Mrs. V. W. Hanghwout, Miss Clara A. Wheeler, Samuel 
Keene, Mrs. J. W. Stevens, Mrs. W. M. Smead, Mrs. 
Franklin Allen, Mrs. W. N. Snow, Mrs. F. E. Wells, Mrs. 
John Wilson, Mrs. C. L. Field, Miss L. Gertrude Bardwell, 
Mrs. C. T. Walcott, Foster Bros., Mrs. F. L. Lyon, 
Mrs. A. H. Wright, Mrs. B. B. Noyes, Miss Hazel Sheldon, 
Miss P. B. Lancaster, Mrs. A. D. Potter, Mrs.W. C. Bryant, 
Mrs. M. L. owe T. T. Fyfe, Mrs. F. H. Reed, Mrs. 
G. F. Merrill, A. Gunn, Mrs. L. A. “ ucy, E. G. Best, 
Rev. J. B. W Aut an, J. H. Pfersick. D.V.S., C ett ing, 
Mrs. W. F. Aiken, Mrs..S. F. K. Dave ment, Edward Dono- 
van, H. C. Parsons, Chevalier Bros., Mrs. G. H. Kaulback, 
Mrs. W. F. Stark, Max Baker, J. L. Eppler, Miss M. Ward, 
Mrs. E. A. Richards, Miss E. L. Brown, Mrs. C. W. Dins- 
more, Arthur Rudman, Mrs. L. T. Prentiss, Mrs. A. H. 
Wood, Rev. C. Watson, F. L. Burnham, J. M. Hubbard, 
Miss R. M. Shieck, Mrs. J. A. Young, A. D. Flower, W. E. 
Putney, Miss D. Rice, Rev. J. Kenney, Mrs. G. D. Jewett, 
Dr. H. D. Shores, Dr. E. H. Copeland, Mrs. C. Seymour, 
Miss L. N. Kinnervan, Mrs. L. D. Parsons, Mrs. Gordon 
Campbell, Mrs. H. A. Kimball, Miss M. S. Damon, Mrs. 


Ezra Brackett, F. L. Ingell, Jacob Sautter, Mrs. W. E. 
Dickinson, Mrs. C. D. Allen, Mrs. Lucius Nims, Mrs. 
W. A. Scott, Mrs. E. D. Buffington, C. H. Davis, Mrs. 


M. B. Waterman, Dr. O. A. Swain, T. H. Goodspeed, F. H. 
Lee, C. B. Bemis, Mrs. W. Battersby, Mrs. G. Almquist, 
R. W. French, Mrs. W. L. Ranney, B. C. Poore, C. W. 
Hastings, W. H. Cattelle, Rev. P. J. O'Malley, F. D. 
Kellogg, Mrs. C. A. Davis, A. L. Johnson, E. A. Jennings, 
Mrs. R. D. Chase, Mrs. E. M. Blodgett, Mrs. R. M. Hard- 
ing, H. P. Hobart, C. W. Calkins, P. M., J. D. McIntosh, 
M.D., C. W. Burgess, Miss C. W. Jenkins, W. C. Brett, 
A. B. Reed, C. B. Cushing, M. P. Garey, C. H. Marble, 
G. M. Thompson, C. E. Knight, M.D., Gilman Osgood, 
M.D., H. A. Wood, M.D., Mrs. E. F. Adams, Miss A. F. 
Barry, John Dike, M.D., H. B. Jackson, M.D., Mrs. D. 
Low, Reuben Dockham, Miss A. B. Willson, Mrs. I. A. 
Mrs. C. W. Kellogg, Dr. T. W. Clement, E. D. 
M.D., F. W. Baldwin, M.D., F. J. Derry. 

Other receipts, $275.39. 
Total, $1,868.39. 

The American Humane 


Evans, 
Towle, 


Education Society, $450. 


Subscribers 
(N. Y.) S. P. C. A., $20.00; Women’s Penn. 
A., $18.75; M. K. Vandergraft, $7.25; I. H. Mor- 
Miss Sarah M. Allen, $4; Mrs. John Wiggin, 


Ulster Co. 
ton, $4.75; 


$3.50; Mary B. Olmsted, $3.25; Miss J. Grasselli, $3; 
J. M. Eaton, $3; Brookline (Mass.) Schools, $3; Mrs. 
R. C. Hogue, $3; Mrs. A. M. Kennedy, $3; Edith G. S. 
Maynard, $2.50; Mrs. M. J. Kendall, $2.50; Mrs. D. J. 
Merriman, $2.50; Mrs. M. E. H. Brown, $2.50; Mary A. 
Walker, $2.50; Mrs. H. S. Bisbing, $2.50; Sharpeburg, 
Pa., list $2; Mrs. M. C. Bates, $2; Mrs. J. A. Neal, $2; 


R. 1. 


Humane Soc’y, $2; Mrs. D. W. Ensign, $2; Mrs. 


S. Turner, $2; Mrs. H. H. Forkman, $2; 
$2; Mrs. A. T. Potter, $2; Sarah & Mary Wheeler, $2; 
Mrs. F. FitzGerald, $1.65; A co-worker, $1.62; L. M. 
Cormick, $1.50; Mrs. F. J. Kellogg, $1.50; Hanson’s 
Agency, $1.50; Miss Ellen A. Stone, $1.20; Mrs. Suckling, 
$1.08; Mrs. W. C. Gould, $0.67; A. W. Hazen, $0.52. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 
Perkins, J. Duntley, Mrs. J. 
Evelyn H. Trevorrow, Edward Kendall, Edward Avis, 
Mrs. Phebe Woolsey, Miss M. L. Rockwell, Mary B. 
Hopkins, Angie H. Tibbetts, Miss C. MacLeod, Mrs. 
M. J. Kendall, Miss H. Vail, M. C. Tenney, Mrs. L. E. 
Tyler, E. D. Mulvena, C. L. Hill, Mrs. Otis Simonds, Mrs. 
L. Starratt, D. E. Newland, Mrs. R. C. Pratt, Miss Ma- 
tilda A. Dana, Mrs. J. W. Vinal, Mary E. Shurtleff, Ellen C. 
Woodward, Mrs. E. G. Canfield, Mrs. W. D. Snyder, 
D. A. Henkes, T. J. Sawyer, Mrs. T. B. Adams, Miss L. 
{bberson, Miss Frances Robbins, Mrs. R. P. Smith, Miss 
F. A. Sampson, H. W. Gearey, T. J. Durfee, Mrs. R. E. 
Westcott, J. F. Miner, Miss Katherine Ford, Miss J. E. 
Ridgeway, Eunice D. Carpenter, Miss M. P. Frost, S. E. 
Delia Thurlow, Voorhees (Ind.) School, Rev. 
Purgree, C. H. Sawyer, Sarah E. Mitchell, Mrs. 
Covell, Mary V. Mrs. Sarah C. Sickels, 
. Brigham. 


Miss L. Klein, 


Miss Mary H. J. Lapham, 


Bacharach, 
A. H. 
E. H. 
J.W 


Kemp, 


FIFTY CENTS EACH 

Mrs. W. Coverdale, Fannie M. Doane, 
M.D., H. Farrington, L. Choate, Mary E. Skinner, C. M. 
Adams, J. A. Redman, A. B. Gardner, Mrs. Almeda 
Doughty, Ella M. Stearns, Vance Holcombe, Crowley's 
Agency, Miss L. E. Watson, Mrs. F. Stange, Mrs. F. I 
Day, Miss C. J. Graham, T. C. Leigh, Smith & McCause, 
Frances E. Earhart, T. C. Leigh, Cottrell’s Agency, Ruth 
M. Landis, Mrs. Louis Prang, Mrs. A. F. Linsenbath, 
J. P. Gurney, M. O. T. Welch, Nellie Zibley, P. E. Fay, 
Miss C. V. Drinkwater, Grumiaux’s Agency, Dena M. 
Albee, Emma C. Peabody, Laura F. Fuller, Ben Sturm, 
Miss C. Harcourt, Nora T. Ganse, Miss L. M. Smith, 
Miss S. L. Nason, Miss T. Turnbull, Mrs. H. F. Batchelder, 
Miss M. Hawkins, Jennie S. Hurd, F. M. Ball, Miss H. 
Leighton, Clara L. Boyer. 

All others, $5.57. 

Total, $203.31. 

Sales of publications, $83.02. 

Total, $3,547.50 


W. Wakefield, 


RECEIPTS BY THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR FEBRUARY, 1912 

A co-worker, $309.24; Miss Emily V. Lindsley, $150; 
AN. Y. friend, $100; A R. I. friend, $69.89; Sidney Rich- 
mond Taber, $24; Mrs. Elbridge Torrey, $20; Lend-a-hand 
Society, $14.50; Erie Co. S. P. C. A., $9.75; Miss Mary L. 
Olds, $7.50; Ulster Co. (N. Y.) S. P. C. A., $7.45; Mrs. 
F. FitzGerald, $5.35; Miss Laura Boorman, $5; Gen. 
Joshua L. Chamberlain, $5.00; Mrs. A. D. Chambeilain, 
$5; Mrs. Mary B. Carter, $5; Norcross School, Boston, 
$5; William B. Hall, Senior, $4.80; Mrs. M. L. Hall, $4.80; 
Frances Hobart, $4.57; Mrs. F. J. Kellogg. for the Angell 
Memorial, $3.50; Rice School, Boston, $3.00; Miss Fanny 
Alston, $3; Mrs. F. A. Metzler, $2.90; W. C. Green, $2.74; 
Miss Helen Leighton, $2.48; Mary E. Young, $2.45; 
John T. Miner, $2.30; Pub. Schools, St. Augustine, Fla., 


$2.10; Mabel Whisner, $2.04; H. A. Carpenter, $2.00; 
Miss Lena C. Labonta, $2.00; J. H. Moore, $2.00; W. S. 


Strickland, $2; Miss L. Ibberson, 
Greene, $1.76; Pub. Schools, Rumford, Me., $1.50; Eliza- 
beth J. Hill, $1.36; Gertrude M. Schiller, $1.29; W. B. 
Allison, $1.20; James R. Miller, $1; Mr. S. Franziska Miller, 
$1 for the Angell Memorial; Isabel Howland, $1; Frances 
Barnett, $1; Lydia Hinman, $1.00; Mrs. Turle, $1.00; 
Miss Betty Carter, $1; Carmel (N. Y.) Band of Mercy, $1, 


$2.00; Miss Virginia C. 


for the Angell Memorial; Trera Baker, $1; Mrs. R. L. 
Stewart, $1; Miss Sarah M. Allen, $1, for the Angell 
Memorial; Riverside (N. J.) Band of Mercy, $1, for the 


Angell Memorial. 
Small sales of publications, $84.55. 
RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P.C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 | Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 5O 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 

All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to Hon. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 
OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 

45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

OUR DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 
Societies. Actual monthly circulation exceeds 61,000. 
For advertising rates apply to I. H. MORTON, 170 
Summer Street, Boston. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for the 
paper should be addressed to the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 


Published by the American wg“ Education Society 
and the Massachusetts S. P. A., is for sale at 45 Milk 
Street, Boston, at these dy postpaid: 


About the Horse 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cts. 
Si Italian or Swedish. 
French or Modern Greek. . paper 25 cts. 
Spanish paper 10 cts. 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents eac h. or $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 30 


paper 9 cts. 
. Paper 20 cts. 


The Care of Mules ....... 

Care of Horses .......... .40 

The Horse's Pra ayer .25 

The Horse's Prayer (Itz alian or Yiddish) .75 

The Horse’s Prayer, large post card 3.00 “ 

The Horse's Prayer, card in two colors . 1.00 

The Horse’s Point of View, post card... 1.00 

Advice on Stable Management, card .. 1.00 

The Checkrein, 8 pages ............. . 1 

The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) .20 

The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides) ..  .30 

The Bell of Atri (illus.) by Longfellow ..... .50 


About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts. ... 
Only a Dog, or, Our Pet Ee SA SR cloth 35 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Ve st, post ‘card .... .$1.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4.. .30 “ 
ae 


About the Bird 
The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 20 cts. . paper 10 cts. 


Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2’. .$ .30 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer K ie 


small 30 cts. 


The Air-Gun and the Birds ............... 
An Appeal to Every Woman ............. .30 
The Birds of Killingworth, by Longfellow .. 1.00 


About the Cat 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 ......... $ .30 per 100 
“Mollie W hitefoot’s .30 
“The Beggar Cat,” post card, 5c. perdoz... .40 “ “ 
About Other Animals 
For Pity's Sake, cloth, 20 cts. ............. paper 10 cts. 


Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts. paper 8 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 20 cts. paper 7 cts. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely ........... $2.00 per 100 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house, by 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals . .30 “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle ... . i 
Hints on the Care of Cows ............... —- = 
Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ............ : eo 


Simon Grub’s Dream, poem .............. —_— 


Daily Tragedies of the North Woods (steel trap) free 
upon application. 


Humane Education 


Angell Prize Contest Recitations, paper .... 16 cts. each 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, 
by Geo. T. Angell, cloth, 20 cts. .... . paper 6cts. 


Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 
Mr. Angell, 2 cents, OF ........:..0... 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 
Angell, 2 cents each, or .............. a 
Vivisection 


$2.00 per 100 


Opinions of Famous People (with 
portraits s) . paper 10 cts. 
Humane Calendar for 1912 ............... 10 cts. 
Man the Animal’s God .............. .20 per 100 
Ez arly Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. 30 per 100 
Condensed Information, pamphlet by Pre sident Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 

White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border. 
Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
Ribbon badges, gold-stamped, 8 cents; ink-stamped, 4 cents 
Band of Mercy RE Pea et 8 cents each 
Ba m = Mercy Melodies (52 songs, words 

Ba of Mercy Card of Membership ere Te 
How to Form Bands of Mercy 
Humane Manual for teachers, 32 pp., 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1. 
Exercises for Teachers and Pupils oi 
Festival of Tender Mercies................ 
How to Teach Humane Education ...... ao 7 

No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 

AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
45 Milk Street, Boston 


30 cts. 


Our 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 

Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. President, 

RICH: ARDSON, 
T 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special prices to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


Editor. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 
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Anti-Germ, Individual Cup 
Drinking Fountain 
fe HORSES 


CLEAN CUP | 
FRESH WATER Always 


THE H. F. JENKS CO., Inc. 


PAWTUCKET, R. U.S.A. 


Don’t Put Ice in the 
Drinking Water 


A Water Cooler for the Home and 
Your Office 


Preserve your health by drinking water that is not 
contaminated by the impurities contained in ice. 


A refreshing drink of pure cold water ready and 
convenient at all times in a sanitary receptacle. 


PATENTED 


A perfect gem for looks and convenience. Can 
be kept on the sideboard, dining table or wherever 
it will be handy for use. 


Send for illustrated booklet cman it and our 
different styles of coolers. 


PERFECTION COOLER COMPANY 
15 Wormwood St., Boston, Mass. 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 
is the best food 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


“OLD GRIST MILL" 


38 Charles River Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


Dr.A.C. DANIELS 


For Horses, Cows, Dogs, Cats, Sheep and 
Swine are’ the guaranteed Kind, money 
refunded if not satistied kind. Ask your 
dealer for them. Send for new age on 
any of these animals, 10 cents. Dr. A.C. 
Daniels, 172 Milk Street, Boston. 


Ornamental Swans, Geese, Ducks, Fancy 
Pheasants, Peafowl, Cranes, Flamingoes, etc., 
For Pleasure and Profit. 

Orders for pheasant eggs booked now. Also deer, rabbits, and all 
kinds of pet stock. Send 4 cents for descriptive circulars. 
WENZ & MACKENSEN, NATURALISTS, 
Dept. 40 Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 


Engravings 


Everywhere 


Essex Engraving Co. 
234 Congress Street, Boston 


Important to Sheepbreeders and Goat- 


If you are Breeding, Buying or Selling Shee 
breeders or Goats you should tai:e the SHEPHERD’ 
JOURNAL. It’s the Most Beautiful and Most Practical 
Sheep and Goat Paper in the World. Fifty cents per year. 
You can have a Free Sample Copy by addressing ‘‘The 
Shepherd’s Journal,"" 310 Monadncck Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FoR advertising rates and space 
in Our Dumb Animals address 


ISAAC H. MORTON, Advertising 
Manager, 170 Summer Street. 
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(s ] An opportunity to secure any of the articles here shown for a little effort on your part in obtaining subscribers vy 
if to OUR DUMB ANIMALS. They will be sent to you postpaid on remitting to us the number of subscriptions ie 
C listed after eamh. These premiums are exactly as represented and will give you many pleasant hours’ enjoy- *) 
vi ke ment. The cameras are made by the Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, which is a certificate of quality. G 
\- 
[he AMERICAN YALE TENNIS RACKET >| 
(s LEAGUE Frame of finest ry) 
BALL quality white ash, 
This mahogany throat, 
(t PREMO darc ity anc gut $3.50 =) 
be cone) gut........... 
JUNIOR Will be sent for |) 2 
detail of construc- five annual sub 
scriptions at $1.00 
tion. It is guar- pe 
anteed to be made in accordance with the 
ae rules governing the American, National and =< 
RA all leagues under the National agreement. yl 
i) Made of the finest all-wool yarn, pure Para a 
rt) This is a camera of the box type with universal rubber centre, best quality horsehide cover ; 
41 focus le ‘ns, the simplest instrument for picture-making and sewed with strongest red and green 
JUS) that can be devised; and it produces excellent results stitching thread that can be procured. War- 
(©)| in the hands of children or the grown-up amateur. ranted regulation size and weight and abso- 
«A; This model loads in day arty with the Premo Film lutely guaranteed to last a full game without 
Ls Pack. Open back, drop in film pack, and all is ready. Tipping or losing its elasticity or shape unless 
(c Will take twelve pictures without reloading. To make wet or misused. Each ball is wrapped in 
4, exposure: point camera at any object, locate same in green foil, put in a separate box and sealed. 
finder, press button, and it’s photographed. Price . $1.25 
<> Two finders and two tripod sockets for horizontal _ Will be sent for two annual subscrip- F. H. AYERS CHAM- 
~ 4! or vertical pictures are supplied and the shutter is ab- tions at $1.00 each. PIONSHIP TENNIS 
solutely automatic, working for time or instantaneous UNIVERSITY 
exposures without previous setting j BALL 
, This model makes 2} x 3} pictures and permits the LEAGUE Approved by the National Lawn Tennis 
: | removal of one or more films at any time for develop- BALL Association, November 13, 1903. Pioneer 
ment in tray or tank. Simple instructions necessary oftennisballa. Championship hell of ec 
are furnished with each camera. Price....... $2.00 Made regulation for 25 years, eac 
Will be sent postpaid for 4 annual subscrip- and of niversity League Will he cent fer enc annunl subscrip- 
TI tions at $1.00 each, or for two 2 year subscriptions ast) beverage rub- tion at $1.00 per year. 
‘| at $2.00 each, or for one4 yearsubscription at $4.00. 
Ve anc orsenide 
cover. Very lively, PRACTICE TENNIS BALL 
| Put in individual No. 2. Regulation size and weight. 
: Well made and very durable. Especially 
ros _ Will be sent for one annual subscrip- designed for practice, each........ 
~4 tion at $1.00 per year. Two of these balls will be sent for 
[es one annual subscription at $1.00. 
FIELDER’S ie 
GLOVE 
t ~) 
| 
The smallest camera ever made for pictures of prac- 
tical size, 21x32. Sosmall that it can be carried in 
fe a boy’s pocket. ‘So simple that it can be operated by CATCHER s MITT bs ) 
‘)} a child, and producing as good pictures as are ordi- Has genuine black horsehide palm, Yucatan ‘CO 
\©)|  narily obtained with the larger sizecameras. Has auto- leather back and black kid fingers. Is SS fy 
y, ©) matic shutter for time, bulb and snap-shot exposures, strongly sewed throughout and made in a e , y 
{L-)} and supplied with an exceptionally fine meniscus lens. thorough manner. Palm and strip are welted Made from brown Napa leather, with ‘6 
‘<> This camera also takes the Premo Film Pack—which together, making a molded palm. Has latest | web thumb and leather lined. It is strong- (>) 
>A} loads and unloads in daylight and permits the removal improved laced back, also the improvements ly sewed, is well padded and has good ie 
of one or more films for development at any time, and the pocket like the professional mitts.$3.00 pocket. $. (2 
(©)| will take twelve pictures without reloading. Will be sent for three annual sub- Will be sent for one annual sub- 5 
A: The camera has a handsome seal grain covering. 8¢riptions at $1.00 each. scription at $1.00 per year. ) 
= Shutter and metal parts are highly nickeled, giving it a 'G 
f very attractive appearance. Has reversible finder and 
~ 41 tripod socket. Complete instructions are provided with Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT | iV 
each camera. Dimensions, 1{ x3; x4}. Weight, 11 
Ff) Will be sent for ten annual subscriptions at $1.00 ya 
3 
iS each, postpaid, or for subscriptions amounting to (33 
& $10.00 at $1.00 per year. 45 MILK St., BOSTON 2 } 
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